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HE FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the WEST of SCOTLAND ACADEMY of the 
FINE ARTS, for the Works of Living Artists, is NOW 
OPEN, in the Dilettanti-buildings, 51, Buchanan- 
street. J. A. HutTcuison, 
Glasgow, Oct. 1, 1841. Secretary to the Academy. 
HE POET WORDSWORTH; an Engrav- 
ing from a Picture by Miss MARGARET GILLEs; 
engraved by Epwarp M‘InNeEs. To Subscribers, 
Proofs with the Autograph, #1 1s.—This being a pri- 





| vate Plate, a few only are for sale. 


| 


Apply to Mr. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 








Now ready, 
PORTRAIT of MRS. S. C. HALL, from 
a Painting by H. Mac Manus, A.R., H.A.; en- 


| — T. RYALL. Size, 10 inches by 8. 
ci 


' 


e: Prints, 12s. India Proofs, 21s. 
london: Published by Henry Graves and Co., Pall- 


| mall; and How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. * 





TCHING CLUB.—The Members of the 

_Etching Club have completed their ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of “THE DESERTED VILLAGE.” The 
work consists of Eighty original Etchings by John 
Beli, Sculptor; C. W. Cope, Thomas Creswick, J. C. 
Horsley, R. Redgrave, A R.A., C. Stonhouse, Frede- 
rick Tayler, Member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, H. J. Townshend, and Thomas Webster, 
ARA,, Painters. 

The publication will be on the following plan, and 
the copies will ye delivered strictly according to the 
order Saetigtion ; and when the number specified 
has been printed, the plates will be destroyed :— 

2 Reserved India Paper Proofs, before letters, half 
Columbier, at 13 Guineas each. 

50 India Paper Proofs, half Columbier, with the Poem 
engraved on the Plates, at 10 Guineas each. 

A... engin, ladia Paper, quarter Columbier, at 5 Gui- 


Subscribers’ names received by the Secre’ Mr. 
in we, Hyde Park Gate, Reucleanes py Ft by 
ns — 14, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, where a 
on he the work may be seen, between the hours of 
Oar as Four, any day of the week except Monday. 








BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


\ INSOR AND NEWTON’S TUBES OF 
Pod ay COLOUR.—This beautiful invention ob- 
nae humerous imperfections attendant on the 
the paint ePE® Cotours, as the bladder in which 
7 lot r enclosed being porous, allows the oil to 
on her thus, by admitting air, the colour neces- 
be lens, becomes contaminated with skins, and 
enn — than half of it is rendered totally 
hn te Lape are formes of stout cylinders of 
Seen y secured with an air-tight piston 
pe frsing the tube, and ejecting the colour by a gentle 


The colour being visi 

Pend g visible through the glass, the art 

ar ately perceives the one he may: : uire, and the 

Ther an “iciuded, no smell can process from them. 

Pictures may be cee ; une to handle, that oil 

ecuted w least 

> or on the hands of the porn reece 

Cok » Wholesale and retail, at their Artists’ 
Newiy anufactor }, 38, Rathbone Place, London. 
highly tnished 7 — Panels for Miniatures and other 
factures of the tredine® in Oil, and all the new manu- 





HENRY GRAVES AND COMPY 
HAYE the honour to announce that they 

_have published, during the present season the 
following splendid 

WORKS OF ART, 
of which Impressions or Proofs may be had of all 
respectable Printsellers in the kingdon :— 
ZUMALACARREGUI AND THE 
CHRISTINO SPY. 
Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by F.C. & 
C. G. Lew1s, from the splendid original Drawing by 
J. F. Lewis, Esq. 
Price: Prints £3 3s. Proofs before Letters 26 6s. 
THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING 
FOR — payee _ 

Engraved in the Li by J. H. » . 
from ithe splendid "Picture exhibited at ‘the norsk 
Academy, Painted by Epwin Lanpszer, Esq., R.A. 

Proofs before Letters (now ready), #12 12s. 
LADY EVELYN GOWER AND THE MAR- 

QUIS OF STAFFORD. 

Engraved in the most exquisite manner by SAMUEL 
Cousins, ., A.R.A., from the very beautifal Picture 
Painted by Epwin LanpsgeER, Esq., R.A., for his 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

Prints, £2 2s. Proofs, £4. 4s. First Proofs, £6 6s. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCKING. 
HAM AND CHANDOS. 

from the original Pict 
pera Gace’ possession, painted by JOMN JACKSON, 
evo 21 1s. Proofs, €2. 2s. Proofs before Let- 
ters, with Autograph, £3. 3s. 
THE WORRS OF THE LATE SIR T. 
LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
LORD SONDONDERRY. and_the 
The UCHESS of SUTHERLAND and CHILD. 
Prints, 12s. Proofs, Pp Pa before Letters, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Painted by A. Cote and Engraved in the finest style of 
Mezzotinto by G. H. PHILLIPs. 
Prints, 211s. Proofs, #2 2s. Autograph Proofs, £3 38. 


Now ready, 
LAWRENCE'S PORTRAITS OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P., &e. &c., 
HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 

i f life by F. C. Lew1s, Esq., 
trom fhe very beautiful original Drawings by Sir THo- 
Pace prints, i Is. Proofs with Autographs, £2 28. 

MULLER’S PICTURESQUE SKETCHES 


HE 
AGE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


‘ 244s. Half- 
Pe Sjaurd and mote, 21 in a Fort, 
NIC BEAUTIES OF THE 
- OF senees. am 
UL 
price: BLP Hoa a per, 





GRAVES anv Co.—Continued, 
THE YOUNG SHAVER. 
Drawn on Stone by THomas FArrLAnD, from the 
original wing by W. Hunt. 
Price: Prints, 7s. Gd. Coloured, 12s, 


London: Published by HENRY GRAVES and CO., 
Printsellers and Publishers to her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall-mall. 


lO ENGRAVERS.—THE MANCHESTER 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of the 
FINE ARTS are desirous of obtaining an ENGRAV- 
ING for DISTRIBUTION amongst the Subscribers of 
the present Year, and invite Engravers, who have any 
pm od to ciate the tormna, por benaved prints, 
, and to state the terms, per hu 

on which the requisite number of im — 
be su . The size of the Print to be not less than 
15 by 12 inches, and mens to be forwarded within 
one month from this date, addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, T. W. Winstanley, Esq., at the Royal Institution, 
Manchester. No Specimens to be sent unless the 
Prints can be ready for delivery by the end of February 


next. 
Manchester, September 27, 1841. 





In folio, price 21s., 
ULEMENTARY STUDIES, by the late H, 
W. Buroess, Landscape Painter to his late 
Majesty William 1V. Part I. is now ready. Published 
by his Widow, and may be had of Reeves and Sons 
150, Cheapside ; Ackermann and Co., Strand ; and all 
the principal Booksellers. 


Preparing for Publication in October. 
In two volumes, small 8vo., with Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, 
A KE 8 AN D AL E: 
Tales and Legends. By DoveLas JExRoip. 





BY THE LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
THE MAID OF MOSCOW; 

A Poem in Four Cantos. 

NGIOLINA DEL’ ALBANO; or, TRUTH AND 
ANGLO EACHERY. A Play in Five Acts. 
ALPHONSO ALGARVES; 
A Drama. 
LILLIA-BIANCA; 
A Tale of Italy. 


one handsomely-printed volume, royal 8vo. with 
a the Tabjects of which are selected from 
the most interesting posmagee of the Work, and con- 
taining faithful Portraits o Lp yy ot and 

Weapons, derived from Sketches 4 hy 
E OLD FOREST RANGER; or, RTS 
by > NEILGHERRY HILLS, and in the GREAT 
WALIAR JUNGLE. B ee CAMPBBLL, 
late of the Seventh Roy 
In November. 


justrated with numerous 
In 70., iast rat UG SKETCH-BOOK | 
A Series of contributed by Crack 
Authorities. Edited by J. W. CARLETON, 
ie rs ae 
OF Rist Cc 
Mrs. 8. C. H fie 
with 












SKETCHES ae 


A New 
London: How and Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. Dub- 


lin: John Cumming. 
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RAWING AND PAINTING, No. 14, 

TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD.— Artists, Me- 
ehanics, and others, are ——— informed that a 
Large Room, furnished with Casts from the Antique, 
Ornaments, &c., has lately been opened for STUDY, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday Even- 
ings, from Six o’clock till Ten, The Subscription is 
4s. per month. 

A Class for the Study of the Living Model meet on 
Wednesday and Saturday Evenings. 

 TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 

or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with an ex- 
tensive assortment of Specimens to illustrate these 
interesting branches of Science, or with Elementary 
Collections carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 
10, 20 to 50 guineas each, by J. TENNANT, Mine- 
ralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand, London. 

J. TENNANT, being an Importer and Manufacturer 
of Ornamental Works of Art, in Italian Alabaster, 
Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, for the drawing- 
room, library, and dining-room, begs to submit to the 
inspection of the Nobility and Public a great variety of 
Figures, Busts, Groups, Vases, Obelisks, Candlesticks, 
Inkstands, Mosaic ‘Tables, Paper-weights, Watch- 
stands, &c. 


O ARTISTS & AMATEURS—BROWN’S 
PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
for Colours, Oil, and Varnish.—THOMAS BROWN, 
Colourman to Artists in Oil and Water, returns his 
sincere thanks to his numerous Patrons for the many 
ears of patronage bestowed on his late Father, and 
cons to inform them that he has the above New Inven- 
Oil Colours, &c.: it possesses all 
the advantages of bladders and syringes without any 
of their inconveniences, and he offers it at a price very 
little exceeding bladder colours ; it effectually prevents 
all waste, dirtiness, and smell, and will preserve the 
colour good for years, and in any climate. T. B. also 
begs to say that he now manufactures Water Colours, 
and seils every Material for Drawing and Painting. 
Orders by post attended to immediately.—No. 163, 
High Holborn, London, 1841. 


LAMP PHENOMENON. : 

OUNG’S PATENT OXYDATOR (price 5s.) 
renders Common Oil equal to the finest Sperm 
at all seasons of the year. ‘The distinguishing excel- 
lence of this instrument is, that it has no drawback, 
viz., no alteration of the lamp, no excessive heat, no 
breakage of chimney-glasses, nor stoppage of the lamp 
tubes by coagulation of the oil; in fact, no more is 
required than that the Oxydator should ft the lamp 
burner, to obtain a brilliant, innoxious, and powerful 
flame. Asalamp is kept burning for the free inspec- 
tion of the public, those who value an invention for its 
real worth to the community will be gratified in seeing 
a scientific and chemical principle of the highest order 
carried into general peeteinens by means at once simple 

and effective. The Trade supplied. Agents wanted. 
UPTON and CO., Agents for the Patentee, 33, 
George-street, Hanover-square, and 66, Basinghall- 
street, City. Hours of attendance, from ‘Ten till Seven. 


AN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM.— The 
SILICA, or GLASS MEDIUM, b 

THOMAS MILLER, from the formule of J. AGLES, 
Esq., as described in the Ant-Union of August last. 
This Mediam has been tried by Artists of the first emi- 
nenee, and found to ve the grand desideratam for re- 
moving the existing evils of the modern school, 
namely, the destructive effects of varnishes, oils, and 
meguelps, as ali pictures painted with the latter, after 
a time, lose their brilliancy and transparency, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas, 
those painted with the Glass Medium, have a most bril- 
liant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly un- 
changed, as their durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel. 

: Glass Medium in Bottles. 

_No. 1. For mixing in colours already prepared in 
oil, it meguelps immediately upon being mixed with 
the colour. 

No. 2. For general painting, andrubbing up powder- 
colours with, 

_ Glass Medium in Powder. 

For mixing with Madder Lakes and other colours re- 
quiring strong driers, giving at the same time addi- 
tional transparency. 

If this powder be mixed stiff upon the palette with a 
small portion of pure uut or poppy oil, it will enable the 
Artist to lay colour, pile upon pile, and to dip his pencil 
im water or oi) at pleasure. 

At the of several eminent Artists, T. Miller 
nes dy ay hd colours in this Medium, 

uch may anufactory, Ne. 56 NG- 
ACRE, LONDON. sumenenuns 

° KER, being the first who prepared this in- 

Medium, has had the honour of serving the 
with it, some of them as early as 


R.A. | C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 








tion for containir 








W. Boxwall, Esq. 
D. Roberts, Esq., R.A. 
A. lr Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 


F. Stone, " 
RK. Dclanen, tee, 
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HE SKETCHING SEASON.—GEORGE 

ROWNEY and CO.’S PRESERVING ENVE- 

LOPES to supersede the use of the Bladder for Oil 
Colours. 

This mode of putting up Oil Colours for the use of 
Artists, will be found much more cleanly and portable 
han the old plan of employing the bladder or weasand, 
besides Lamy = | the advantage of preserving the 
colour for an indefinite period of time. 

Also a new red, called Palladium Red, which pos- 
sesses a similar tone to Chinese Vermilion, but of 
greater brilliancy; it is perfectly permanent with a 
semi-transparent body; and having neither sulphur or 
mercury in its composition, it is not liable to form a 
black snlphuret when used in combination with white 
or any other colour, 

And anew and permanent Blue, price 4s. the oz., equal 
in tone and colour to Ultramarine of the best quality. 

Canvasses prepared with Indian Rubber, Flemish, 
and other grounds. Panels, Millboards, and all other 
articles connected with the Fine Arts, at the lowest 
possible prices, and of first-rate qualities, 

Sold, wholesale, retail, and for exportation, at the 
Artists’ Repository, No. 51, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street. 


URE DRAWING PAPER.—TO ARTISTS 
AND OTHERS.—A Pure Drawing Paper has 
long been a desideratum, many valuable Drawings 
having been seriously injured by the chemical proper- 
ties of the Paper, and its unsuitableness for the pur- 
pose. A Pure Drawing Paper, made under the advice 
and direction of an eminent Artist, and stamped with 
his initials, J. D. H., may now be had. Herewith is 
subjoined a copy of a letter addressed to the manufac- 
turer on the subject. 





[Copy.} 
Gordon-square, June 14, 1841. 

During these last six months I have made many 
trials of the new Drawing Paper, which you have made 
at my suggestion, and under my advice. 

By the production of this paper I do not hesitate to 
say that you have conferred a real benefit on the art of 
Painting in Water Colours; as the painter can now 
— a material on which he can perfectly rely, it 

ing pure and free trom those chemical ingredients 
now 80 universally used in the manufacture of all 
papers, and which so yop | endanger the perma- 
nence of every work of Art produced upon them. Nor 
are the texture and surface among the least of the ad- 
vantages your new paper possesses. 

You are welcome to make use of this in any way you 
may think proper. 

(Signed) J.D. HARDING. 
Sold by all the Drawing Houses. 








ITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM, discovered 
by Lieutenant RK. W. H. Harpy, R.N., and 
F.M.B.S.—ACKERMANN and CO. have the satifae- 
tion to offer this valuable Preparation made according 
to the Recipe of the Discoverer, and fully approved by 
him. They feel convinced that every Artist and Ama- 
teur will acknowledge its superiority to every Medium 
hitherto in use, and to those who admire in the old 
Masters the vehicle they used, it will be gratifying to 
learn that there is every probability of the Medium, 
now submitted to the Public, being the same as that of 
Van Eyck; and the effect of any Painting, of the Fif- 
teenth mage my be completely obtained by the 
VITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM. Among other im- 
ortant advantages, it adds permanency to the colours. 
tven Naples yellow, when used with it, undergoes no 
change by the action of a steel knife. More oil or 
water may be added, according to the fancy of the 
painter. It adds such a brilliancy avd lustre to the 
colours, that no varnish is requisite for a Picture 
painted with it. A small quantity of the Vitrified 
Medium, rabbed up with the colour, will enable the 
Artist, according to his pleasure, to dip his brush into 
water with oil, The Medium may also be rubbed up 
with equal quantities of water and oil, using a palette- 
knife, or a mortar, to work them together till they be- 
come of the consistency and appearance of cream. In 
this state it may be used as any other Medium. For 
those who desire to work in a more solid manner, the 
Vitrified Medium is made up in the form of powder, and 
sold in packets. Inthe * aee-Unred” ot August, is 
an account of this desirable Medium, to which we refer 
Artists and Amateurs; and we heartily join in best ac- 
knowledgments to Lieutenant Hardy for his valuable 
discovery, and, further, for kindly consenting to super- 
intend for us the Preparation.-—Price 1s. per Bottle, or 
the Powder, 1s. per packet. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 
“ Walberton, near Arundel, Sussex. 
“14th August, 1841, 
“*GENTLEMEN,—I have tried the sample of Vitrified 
Medium which you sent me. I find that it has been 
prepared most accurately according to my Formula, 
and it therefore meets with my perfect approval. 
“If this testimony is of any value, ber you will 
make what use of it you please. 
* Tam, Gentlemen, 
“ Your most obedient Servant. 
. W.H. Harpy, 
“To Messrs, Ackermann, 96, Strand, London,” 
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PE SIDDONS MoNUMENT— 
CoMMITTEE j 
formed for the purpose of placing a Bust or Statue of 
Mrs. Siddons in Westminster Abbey, 
The Marquess of Lans-, Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


downe Thomas Moo 
The Marquess of North- Thomas Campbell Esq. 








ampton |R.M j 
The d quiet of Normanby “em Milnes, Esq., 
e Earl o erdeen C. Cockerell, Esq. 
Lord Leigh \J.G. Lockhart, Bog e 
Lord Francis Egerton _| Gally Knight, bs MP. 
Lord Burghersh Clarkson “Stanfield, Esq, 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer .— 


R.A. 

Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. | B. W. Procter 

Sir Aug. W. Calcott, R.A. |C. M. Young, teen 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Charles Dickens, Esq. 
Rev. H. Hart Milman C. Barry, Esq., A.R.A 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd W. C. Macready, Esq. 


Hon. SecreTary—William Bryden, Esq., 4, New 
Palace-yard, Westminster. 


NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS ALREADY RECEIVED, 





Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. |Sir C. Wetherell 
B. Travers, Esq. Sir G. Rose 
Rey. C. E. Walker Wm. Harrison, Esq., Q.C, 
Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A. | Thos. Starkie, Esq., Q.C, 
W. Brockedon, Esq.,¥.R.S.,| Francis L. Holt, Esq., QC, 
&e. Wm. Burge, Esq., Q.C, 
Dr. Elliotson R. B.Armstrong,Esq.,Q.C, 
Mrs. Reid Horace Twiss, sq.” Qc, 
George Bishop, Esq. Thomas Clarke, Esq. 
Mrs. Bishop Colonel D’ Aguilar 
Samuel Cartwright, Esq. H. P. Smith, 
Rev. RB. B. Bourne he Hon. Lord 
Major Macready Mrs. Fletcher, Murrayfield 
kh — Esq ~~ bod 
. Darwin, . on. Murray 
Major Burns, H.E.I1.C, Lady Murra 
William Kennedy, Esq, | The Right Hon. the Lord 
John Greaves, Esq. | Advocate 
Dr. Quin |The Solicitor-General for 
Mrs. Close Scotland 
Samuel Beagley, Esq. Mrs. Maitland 


Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. |The Hon. Lord Cockburn 
Sir Harford Brydges, Bart. Wm. weno Esq, of 
Zouch Troughton, Esq. Henderla 


John Forster, Esq. Angus Fletcher, Esq, 
R. Browning, ° seul 

H. M. O’ Hanlon, le | Mrs. Baillie 

General Alexander Miss Agnes Baillie 
George Wightwick, Esq. | Miss Johanna Baillie 
William Jerdan, Esq. Dr. Robert Batt 


Mrs. Swynfen Jervis J. Stevenson Salt 





Richard Price, . Sir Wm. Owen, Bart. 
J. Payne Collier, > Thomas Moore, Esq. 
John Morice, . Arthur Hume, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, le | Mrs. Whitby 


| Mrs. Wilkinson 

Lady Denman | Richard Shaw, Esq., of 

Hon. Miss Denman | Southwell 

Hon. Miss Margaret Den- Wim. Hunter Baillie, Esq. 
|The Right Rev. the Bisbup 


Lord Denman 


man. 
Hon. Miss Anne Denman of Durham 
Hew Picke ill, Esq Goons Sarees 
. W. Pic oy | > 
R.A. pa ‘Henry F. Siddons, Esq. 
George R. Ward, Esq. Wm, Young Siddons 
Dr. Daniel Lord Viscount Morpeth 
F. Stone, Esq. | Henry Siddons, Esq. 


T. Landseer .,R.A. | Mrs. diddons 

A Lady, by bar Kl csworth H. H. Wilson, Esq. 

M. Faraday, Esq., and four Mrs. H. Wilson 
friends Lord Skelmersdale 

William Mason, Esq. Messrs. Hoare and Co. 


Francis Fladgate, Esq. H. M. Hoare, Esq. 
ihe Yl Gecegs Halisrd, eq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. 


Lady Dacre 
Lady Holland G. G. De H. Larpent 
| Mrs. Fitzburgh 


C. M. Young, Esq. ) 
George Young, See. William Fitzhugh, Esq. 
| Miss Fitzhugh 


Winslow Your > 
W. C. Macread y» te. | Rey. William Fitzhugh 
Mrs. Macready Rev. H. H. Milman 


Miss Macread Mrs. Milman 
Miss Atkins . i — of Northumber- 
The Countess of Essex n F 
Miss Johnstone Sir Edward Codrington 
Miss Haworth Lady Noel Byron 

Miss Montgo! 


Lady Jenkins 
Hon. Mrs. Norton 
The Attorney-General 


Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. 





The Solicitor-General Lord Lonsdale 
Sir Frederick Pollock Lady Harriet Bentinck. 
Coutts, Strand; 


Subscriptions received by Messrs. j 
Messrs. Drummonds, Charing-cross ; the Union o* 
of London, Moorgate-street, and Argyll-place ; 
Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh; the Bank of wen 
Dublin ; the Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool ; the 
of Manchester, Manchester ; Glasgow Union —— 
Company, Glasgow ; Messrs. Hobhouse and Co., 
and by W. C. Macready, Esq., Hon, Treasuret, 
Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
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ON FRESCO PAINTING. 
BY CHARLES EASTLAKE, ESQ., R.A. 


Tak following paper on freseo painting was de- 
livered by Mr. Eastlake to be read before the 
Committee of Fine Arts, as expressing his views of 
the subject under inquiry. A passage from this 
valuable essay was quoted in the Report in which it 
| appears in our number of last month; but as the 
_ perusal of this fragment can but “ whet the wish” 
for the paper in its entire form, it is here given at 
length ; and we cannot but hope that the extensive 
knowledge and the sound opinions of the author will 
be sufficiently appreciated by any members of a 
future committee who may either feel diffident of 
native talent, or be infected with an unwholesome 
craving for foreign Art. On a question of such 
national importance as the embellishment of the 
uew Houses of Parliament, we are but teo happy of 
a0 opportunity of circulating the opinions of such 
| an authority as Mr. Eastlake. The paper was not 
_ intended for publication; but all interested in the 
progress of Art must agree with the committee, 
| that it was too important to be withheld, as em- 
bodying observations and results of the experi- 
ence of one of the most accomplished artists of 
poner times, but * guid nos hic illum commemo- 
remus ?” 

“The present German school ef fresco painters 
has been formed within the last 25 years. Its 
first essays, to which I have alluded, were in a great 
Meastire the result of a general spirit of imitation, 
which willingly adopted all that was associated with 
the habits of the later middle ages. It may be as 
well to review the origin and progress of this state 
of feeling in the present century. The historians 
of modern German Art have, indeed, traced its 

| ‘Tie to earlier influences; but all agree that the 
“reumstances to which we are about to refer greatly 
promoted the introduction of @ mew taste in 
painting, 
“The efforts to create a new style of Art in 
Germany in the beginning of the present century, 
vere intimately connected with the struggle for poli- 
‘ical independence. The cathedrals and ehurches on 
the Rhine had been more or less desecrated and 
plundered, and the pictures by the early German 
masters disperse] and sold, The gradual recovery of 
| ended in the formation of collections of such 
works; this led to a higher appreciation of their 
merits, indulgently seen as they were by patriots 
“itious to restore and maintain all that especially 
characterized the German nation. With men thus 
Inspired, the connexion of such feelings with the reli- 
_ of their forefathers was obvious, German er- 
rae Writers again, who visited Italy, dwelt on 
wir that had subsisted between Germany and 
in M kes —— since the revival of letters, not only 
Pa ut in the Arts. The tower at Pisa, the 
~ . St. Francis at Assisi, and the other build- 
om been erected by Germans, and it was 
| had ete Fen pride, that the new life of Italy 
r oe chiefly ‘by the genius of the 
ae. ‘ons. The spirit of the middle ages 
| locked ty ® manner revived, and the Germans 
tenis man complacency on that period when the 
| classic pyar; ? Uaassisted (as they assume) by 
| 





xamples, produced @ characteristic style 
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of architecture ; and developed their native feelin 
in the arts of design and in poetry. In those om 
architecture, the most necessary of the Arts, and 
therefore the first in date, had time to develop 
itself fully, especially in the north; but before 
painting could unfold itself in an equal degree, the 
thirst for the revival of classic learning and the 
imitation of classic models prevented the free for- 
mation of a Christian and national style. The early 
specimens of Art which were mest free from this 
classic influence were thus regarded with higher 
veneration, and the Germans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury boldly proposed to throw aside all classic pre- 
judices, however imposing, and follow up the im- 
perfect beginnings of the later middle ages in a 
kindred spirit. This general aim connected the early 
efforts of Italian Art still more with those of Ger- 
many, and the German painters who visited Italy, 
recognised the feeling that inspired them in all 
works which were supposed to be independent of a 
classic influence. 

“ The degrees in which this spirit has prevailed 
have naturally varied. With many, the imitation 
of the earlier masters soon gave place to a juster 
estimate of the general character of the Art. The 
antique has even, to a certain extent, reassumed its 
empire ; but, on the other hand, some of the best 
German artists have unflinchingly maintained the 
general principles above described, even to the pre- 
sent day; indeed nota few had at first returned te 
the old faith, and had imbibed with it a still deeper 
attachment to the spirit of the early painters. 

“It is necessary to bear these facts in mind, in 
erder to understand the particular aim which many 
(perhaps the best) of the German artists have in 
view. The veneration for the general spirit which 
prevailed at the revival of Art was accompanied by 
an imitation of the characteristics and even the techni- 
cal methods of the early painters ; the habits and the 
productions of mediwval Italy were, as we have seen, 
easily associated with German —e and to this 

eneral imitation the adoption of fresco painting 
1s ly to be attributed, though that art was never 
before practised by the Germans. Fresco paintin 

was, in short only one of many circumstances which 
had acquired interest and importance in the eyes 
of German painters from the above causes. The pre- 
dilection for the early examples of Christian Art 
did not exclude the study of better specimens created 
in the same spirit, but the indications of a classic 
influence were sufficient to condemn the finest works ; 
and hence the later productions of Raffaelle were 
not considered fit models for study. 

“ Let us now consider how far we, as English- 
men, can share these feelings and aims. If the na- 
tional ardour of the Germans is to be our example, 
we should dwell on the fact, that the Aris in Eng- 
land under Henry the Third, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were as much advanced as in Italy itself ; that 
our architecture was even more characteristic and 
freer from classic influence ; that sculpture, to judge 
from Wells Cathedral, bid fair to rival the contem- 
porary efforts in Tuscany ; and that our painting of 
the same period might fairly compete with that of 
Siena and Florence, Specimens of early English 

inting were lately to be seen,—some very !mpor- 
tant relics still exist on the walls of the edifices at 
Westminster. The undertaking now proposed might 
be the more interesting since, after the lapse of six 
centuries, it would renew the same style of deeora- 
tion on the same spot. ‘The painters employed in the 
time of Henry the Third were English ; their names 
are preserved. Thus in doing justice to the patriot- 
ism of the Germans, the first conviction that would 
press upon us would be that our own country and 
our own English feelings are sufficient to produce and 
foster a characteristic style of Art ; that although we 
might share much of the spirit of the Germanic 1 
tions, this spirit would be modified, perhaps refin 4 
by our peculiar habits ; above all, we should entirely 

ee with the Germans in concluding that we are 
as little in want of foreign artists to represent our 
history and express our | feelings, as of A 
soldiers to defend our liberties. | Even t ne 
tion of ability (although that ability ix not to be 
doubted for a moment) is unimportant ; for, to 
to onr own resources should be, under any cireum- 
lity, if wanting, would 
stances, the onl course. Abi Ys ng. ti 
of necessit follow. Many may remember ~~ 
before the British army had opportunity to distine 


ish itself, when continental scoffers affected to 
ise our pretensions to military skill, In the arts, 
as in arms, discipline, practice, and opportunity are 
necessary to acquisition of skill and ‘confi- 
dence; in both a beginning is to be made, and 
want of experience may occasion failure at first + 
but nothing could lead to failure in both’ more 
effectually the absence of sympathy and moral 
support on the part of the country. Other nations, 
it may be observed, think their artists, whatever 
may be their real claims, the first in the world, and 
this partiality is unquestionably one of the chief 
causes of whatever excellence they attain. It is some- 
times mortifying to find that foreigners are more just 
to English artists than the English themselves are. 
Many of our artists who have settled, or occasionally 
inted in Italy, Germany, Russia, and even in 
rance, have been highly esteemed and employed, 
The Germans especially are great admirers of English 
Art, and a picture by Wilkie has long graced the 
Gallery of Munich. 

“ If, however, we are to look to the Germans, the 
first quality which invites our imitation is their pa- 
triotism. It may or may not follow that the mode 
of encouraging native Art which is now attracting 
attention at Munich is fit to be adopted here. We 
have seen that a considerable degree of imitation of 
early precedents is mixed up with the German ef- 
forts ; this of itself is hardly to be defended, but the 
imitation of that imitation, without sharing its in- 
spiring feeling, would be utterly useless as well as 
humiliating. The question of fresco painting is in 
like manner to be considered on its own merits, 
without reference to what the Germans have done, 
—— = an experiment with regard to climate, 
The inters of Munich generally work on tht 
walls from May to September only ; the greater pare 
of the year is thus devoted to the preparation of the 
cartoons. Five months in the year would probably 
be the lo period in which it would be possible to 
_ in fresco in London. But assuming the new 

ouses of Parliament to be thus decorated, and that 
the works could not be completed before the rooms 
would be wanted, the paintings could be continued 
annually in the autumn without inconvenience. The 
climate of England and Germany might in some 
respects be more favourable to the practice of fresco 
than Italy. The surface of the wall is in the fittest 
state to receive the colours when it will barely re- 
ceive the impression of the finger (when more moist, 
the ultimate effect of the painting is faint); this 
supposes the necessity of a very rapid execution in a 
warm climate, where the plaster would dry more 

uickly. 
a painting, as a durable and immoveable 
decoration, can only be fitly applied to buildings 
of a permanent character. ot only capricious 
alterations, but even repairs cannot be attempted 
without destroying the paintings. There can be 
no doubt that the general introduction of such de- 
corations would lead to a more solid style of ar- 
chitecture; at the same time the impossibility of 
change would be considered by many as an objec- 
tion, This objection would not however apply to 
public buildings. In case of fires, frescoes would 
no doubt be more or less injured or ruined, but 
they might not be so utterly effaced and destroyed 
as oil pictures in the same circumstances would 
be. On the whole, the smoke of London might be 
found less prejudicial than that of the candles in 
Italian churches. * The Last Judgment’ of Michael 
Angelo could hardly have suffered more in three 
centuries from coal fires than from the chureh cere- 
monies, which have hastened its ruin, The supe- 
rior brilliancy (looking at this quality alone) of 
frescoes which adorn the galleries of private houses, 
where they have not been exposed to such injurious 
influences, is very remarkable ; as, for example, in 
the Farnese ceiling. The occasional unsound state of 
some walls, even in buildings of the most solid 
construction in Rome, is to be attributed to slight but 
frequent shocks of earthquake, A ceiling, painted 
by one of the scholars of the Carracei in the Costa- 
ti Palace in Rome, fell from this cause, Such 
isadvantages might fairly be set against any that are 
to be apprehended in London. With regard to the 
modes of cleaning fresco, the description of the me- 
thod adopted by Carlo Maratti in cleaning Raffaelle’s 
frescoes when blackened with smoke ns to be 


preserved ; but no —_ modern try could 
suggest the best ible means. 
* The qraceal qualities in art which fresco de- 


ll as those which are less compatible 
ay yy been already considered. It may be 
assumed that it is fittest for public and extensive 





works, Public works, whether connected with 
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| 
religion or patriotism, are the most calculated to 
advance the character of the Art; for as they are 
addressed to the mass of mankind, or at least to 
the mass of a nation, they must be dignified. 
Existing works of the kind may be more or less 
interesting, but there are scarcely any that are 
trivial or burlesque. This mortal dignity is soon 
associated in the mind of the artist with a corre- 
sponding grandeur of appearance, and his attention 
is thus involuntarily directed to the higher prin- 
ciples of his art. In my evidence, I expressed the 
opinion that although a given series of frescoes 
must be under the control of one artist, it would 
be quite possible to combine this very necessary 
condition with the employment of a sufficient 
number of competent artists by subdividing the 
general theme. Thus, if we suppose the general 
subject to be Legislation, it might combine the 
symbolic and dramatic styles, and even subjects 
of animated action. It might be subdivided, for 
example, into the history and progress of legisla- 
tion, founded on religion and morals, and produc- 
ing its effects in peace and war; exemplified in 
the one by industry and commercial enterprise, in 
the other by instances of the courage which re- 
sults from a due appreciation of national benefits, 
and the feelings of loyalty and patriotism. Any 
subject of great and universal human or national 
interest might be made equally comprehensive. 
It has been assumed that the practice of fresco 
would be beneficial to English artists technically ; 
we proceed to consider how it would affect them 
in other prospects. 

‘ The painters employed on an extensive series 
of frescoes would have to devote a considerable 
portion of their lives to the object. Such an un- 
dertaking would require great perseverance on 
their part. It is needless to say that they ought 
not to encounter any impatience or want of con- 
fidence on the part of their employers: the trial 
should be a fair one. It would hardly be possible 
for the artists to undertake any oil-pictures while 
so employed; and I confess I have some fears 
that, when debarred from the exercise of oil- 
painting, and confined to a severer and drier oc- 
cupation, they might find their task irksome. 
One of the first artists at Munich, in writing to 
me not long since, said he sighed to return to oil- 
painting. If the German fresco painters can feel 
this regret at giving up their first occupation, for 
so many years, it may be supposed that the Eng- 
lish artists would experience such a feeling ina 
greater degree. When the King of Bavaria ho- 
noured me with a visit in Rome, he told me 
he had made an arrangement with Schnorr, and 
had given him employment in fresco for ten 
years: that excellent artist has now been oc- 
cupied at Munich in public works for a much 
longer period. No hopes could be held out 
to the principal painters that they would find 
time for oil-painting as well, for their designs and 
cartoons would take up all their spare time. After 
a few years, when assistants were well formed, 
more leisure might be gained, and it was under 
these circumstances that Raffaelle painted in oil 
when employed by Julius the Second in Rome; 
but for the first three years after he began the 
frescoes in the Vatican, he confined himself en- 
tirely to those labours ; and Michael Angelo, as 
is well know, painted the ceiling of the Cappella 
Sistina alone. 

** The more ‘general practice was however to 
employ assistants, and this is one of the serious 
considerations connected with the present inquiry. 
Owing to the self-educating system of painters in 
this country, the younger artists are more inde- 
pean than they are elsewhere, and they might 

ave some reluctance to co-operate in works in 
which their best efforts would only contribute to 
the fame of the artist under whom they worked. 
In Italy, and in recent times in Germany, this 
subordination was, however, not felt to be irksome, 
and the best scholars were naturally soon intrusted 
with independent works. It is possible the talents 
thus created would be employed to decorate pri- 
vate houses ; but the Government would incur a 
sort of obligation not to leave a school thus formed 


| Continental rivals. 





THE ART-UNION. 
It is true some Italian paint- 
ers—for example, Andrea del Sarto, the Caracci 
and their scholars—were equally skilful in oil and 
in fresco. The earlier masters were, however, 
enerally stronger in the latter; and Sir Joshua 

ee A observes that Raffaelle was a better in 
fresco than in oil.’’ 

—_——— 


THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING 
** VEHICLES.” 
Sr1r,—Having written for the Art-UNnron some 
papers on Vehicles, which have attracted the at- 
tention of artists of known eminence, as well as 
colour-makers; and having from many of these 
persons most interested in the subject received 
specimens of their trial in manufacture of the me- 
dium recommended, and some observations upon 
its use, I may be permitted now to consider Ve- 
hicles for painting in oil a matter of sufficient 
interest, to enlist the services of the Art-UN10N. 
I do not, therefore, think it necessary to apologize 
for the few remarks I have to make, for the notice, 
which the former papers have already attracted, 
induces me to think they will not be unacceptable. 
I am happy to find your very sensible correspon- 
dent, ‘* .. H.,’’ using both experiment and rea- 
soning upon the recipes I have proposed. He 
doubts if great hardness be desirable. 1 urge that 
the question with us, who wish to re-discover the 
old process, is not whether hardness be desirable, 
but whether it is found in the works of the old 
masters. He admits we want tenacity, and says, 
that ‘‘ any degree of hardness incompatible with 
that quality is a thing to be avoided.”’ I cannot 
but think he misunderstands what is meant by 
hardness ; for it does not appear at all to be in- 
compatible with tenacity (and tenacity is a re- 
markable quality of the recipes), the hardness 
spoken of being nothing more than the consolida- 
tion of the pigments, the hardness of substance 
the after, not immediate effect of the painting. 
His objections to litharge may be worth consider- 
ation; and I confess I have my doubts as to the 
expediency of using lead in any shape, and am 
happy to think it is not necessary, and I propose 
to his experiment the omitting it altogether ; and 
I am obliged to him for drawing my attention to 
it ; and it will lead me to refer to the experiments 
of my lamented friend, P. Rainier, Esq., who, in 
the last specimen of vehicle sent to me, had 
omitted it. But before I do refer to that, I would 
wish to remind him that it may not be necessary 
that the oil and water should be in perfect solu- 
tion; that, atleast, for some purposes of painting, 
the minute separation, which requires a magnifying 
glass to discover, may be far from objectionable, 
as by effecting in like manner the particles of 
paint, a more luminous power may be given to the 
eneral texture. Indeed, it would seem that the 
enetian painters, not unfrequently, may have 
dipped their brushes in water only, the colours 
having been mixed up with oil, to produce this 
very texture. But I think he will find, if he 
make the medium properly, that, if he wishes, in 
any degree, to produce the effect spoken of, more 
water will be required than is at first given to the 
vehicle. Nay, 1 will remind him that I do not 
urge the necessity of mixing water at all, if he finds 
it inconvenient for his peculiar practice. The water 
does not necessarily make the medium. In fact, 
it is borax alone which gives its essential quality— 
anything else may be added or omitted at the 
pleasure of the painter. Itis the borax that cures 
the oil, preserves the colours, and makes them 
luminous, and offers extraordinary facility in 
working. He says he has not been able, by any 
safe means, to bring about a homogenous combi- 
nation. Does he not consider it such, when by 
the borax, the oil is converted into a kind of soap, 
which is not again soluble in water? Possibly, the 
litharge or sugar of lead and silica may have in his 
experiment prevented the more perfect combina- 
tion. 1 think he will be satisfied with the admix- 
ture of borax and oil. 

Your correspondent’s observations upon the 





unemployed, especially as the artists, from want of 
practice, might be less able to cope with those 
who had been exclusively onuhenel 

ing. The result, however, might be that the 
school would gain in design, at some sacrifice of 
the more refined technical processes in colouring, 
in which the English painters now excel their 


in oil-paint- | 


manner of the Venetian masters are sensible, and 
may be of much practical utility. Undoubtedly 
many painters worked as he describes their prac- 
tice to have been ; but this is a subject quite apart 
from vehicle. It would be better for our object 
to refer to those masters who evidently did not so 
' paint. The Flemish painters for instance: Te- 
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—_ nt, manmee was 
was that of Berghem, and all tho : 
brilliant style of that school. py 
considered, whether their manner could be imi 
tated by our common methods, because there pon 
be ny incompatible with the method of Bas. 
sano in the new proposed vehicles; that is most 
likely to be the best which will best serve for all 
schools and styles. The meaning of Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s expression, that “ a well-coloured pic- 
ture should iook as though it were painted in two 
colours,”’ may not go the whole length of the 
argument of J. H., not even with with the addi. 
tional sentence, “‘ that it should possess an unity 
of light and an unity of shadow.” Does not Sir 
Joshua rather mean, that no distracting colourin 
should be applied,—no such variety, nor so p 
as would overpower the unity of light and unity 
of shadow ; for there are pictures of such a tone, 
that cold colours act snk as shadows to lights; 
and others again, where warm colours take that 
effect, and the cold the contrary. Sir Joshua did 
not, probably, go further than to recommend unity 
of effect and he may have borrowed the expres- 
sions from Leonardo da Vinci, who certainly 
ives more than a hint of the same thing; and it 
is after he had described a very great variety of 
compound mixtures of colours on his palette, he 
says,—‘‘ Now, by simple colours I mean, such as 
cannot be made or = out of the mixture of 
any other colours—white and black I do not 
reckon among colours—the one representing dark- 
ness and the other light ; that is, the one being a 
mere privation of light, the other mere light itself, 
either original or reflected. I shall not omit to 
speak of these, however, their use being of the 
last importance in painting, which is nothing in 
effect but a compositionof lights and shadows; that 
is, of bright and obscure.’’ This is, however, a 
digression which I should not have entered upon, 
were it not that the judicious remarks of J. H. 
lead me to hope that the arts may receive much 
useful information from his pen; and I would 
willingly draw him, not into a controversy, but a 
co-operation of studies for the elucidation of prin- 
ciples of art. The objections urged against lead 
has induced me to reconsider the subject, and to 
bring to mind the conversations I had with my 
friend Rainier. I remember that, at first, he 
used pounded flint glass—a broken wine-glass, 
for instance—(though years before we had tried 
pounded calcined flint). The common flint glass 
was rich and varnishy enough. Subsequently he 
used glass of his own making, but how or with 
what materials he did not acquaint me. 
have now three or four different samples by 
me which were sent by him. I know, that 
the further he proceeded, the more he sim- 
lified his experiments—the last which he sent 
is, 1 think, nothing but vitrified borax. This I 
have been very careful to keep, as his lamented 
death deprived me of the means of obtaining any 
further supply, and I rather wished to keep it for 
experiment than for use. And I have resorted to 
borax, most frequently uncalcined, and whew 
regard to the due proportions, and to borax <* 
lac, lac being easily dissolved in boiling water by 
means of borax; yet I was very desirous to omit 
lac, though it is probably the hardest of all re 
nishes. Of late I have used the recipes No. 6 an 
7, as given in the Art-Union. The hn pr 
that have been made to the use of litharge or lea 
in any form in the vehicle, have made me f. - 
to the last sample sent me by my friend _ 
I have used it in the same manner as the -— 
No. 6 and 7, and certainly was surprised - 9 I 
in the working so little if any difference, 6 - 
should not know one from the other. Int — 
ing with water, however, it should only) 
that this (which I call the vitrified a 4 
admits of much more water, more immediale” 


quite different, as 








and is capable of | 


affects the oil, making it whiter, and 

being made thinner, and yet it will <<. 
colours to set; it may likewise be made Ner : 
using a greater proportion of the — muishing 
I find any deficiency of brilliancy, ° vahewiee 
brilliancy, and it bears out well. ae | 
this advantage, vitrified borax 1s & oped te of 
being the reverse, requires the litharge a sot 
lead in addition to render the oil secca Diy sY- 
satisfied with trying this age only, - artist of 
self, I have put it into the hands of an i who, 
some eminence, now on a visit with ~~ and 
in common with others, was perfectly 
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4 No, 6and 7; and he did not know the dif- 
— and declares nothing can be better than 
that which I have given him. I donot pretend to 
any chemical knowledge, nor am I a sufficient 
iudge as to the good or evil of a or sugar of 
oi If they _ bad I offer a medium in which 
they are omitted ; and I confess I doubt the neces- 
sity of any admixture to it. The trial is so easy, 
so simple for any one; the vehicle is so readily 
made in a few minutes, that any artist can give a 
fair trial to this as well as the other recipes. It 
would be presumption in me to determine which 

is to prefer. 
Mecipe Borax vitrified to a perfect and clear 
glass; equal quantity by weight to measure 
of oil. 

Such were the proportions given by om 
friend; and in this he was particular; why, 

know not, or that it should not be varied. Having 

no relish for assuming a merit that does not be- 
| Jong to me, I have disclaimed and here again 
| disclaim, any other than that of making known the 
| discovery of my friend: had he lived he would, I 

know, have offered it to the public freely. The 

addition of the water is alone my invention, if it 
| deserve the name; and I care little if it be 

rejected ; but I am jealous for my friend. He is 

the only discoverer; if any improve it, theirs 
| bethe merit so far. My most valued friend is no 

more, he cannot speak he himself; but J, on his 
part, will admit of no competition with his good 
fame in what he has done. The best part of his 
life and great talents were entirely devoted to the 
Arts, and most particularly to the discovery of the 
vehicles used by the old masters. I have given so 
fullan account of this matter, however, that it 
may seem unnecessary that I should here repeat 
what has been so plainly stated. Yet I feel 
in my jealousy for my friend, compelled to 
do so, as, to my very great surprise, I find 
that Messrs. Ackermann have advertised ‘‘ The 
Vitrified Silica Medium, discovered by Lieu- 
tenant R. W. H. Hardy, R.N., and F.M.B.S. 
—Ackermann and Company have the satisfaction 
to offer this valuable preparation, made accordin 
to > recipe of the discoverer, and fully esqunel 
by him J” 

They proceed to enlarge upon its qualities, 
amongst others that Naples’ Yellow undergoes no 
change under the action of a steel knife (an effect 
which is entirely owing to the borax, and not the 
silica, as the same is observed to be the ease with 
borax only) ; and they ‘ heartily join in best ac- 
knowledgments to Lieut. Hardy for his valuable 
discovery, and further, for kindly consenting to 
superintend for them the preparation.” And to 
this is attached the following notice from Mr. 
Hardy:—“ I have tried the sample of vitrified 
medium which you have sent me: I find that it 
has been prepared most accurately according to 
my formula, and it therefore meets with my per- 
fect approval. If this testimony is of any value, 
I beg you will make what use of it you please.—I 
am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

‘ “R. W. H. Harpy. 

To Messrs. Ackermann, 96, Strand.”’ 

(The Italics are mine.) 


x... is true Messrs. Ackermann do refer to the 
rae Nion, but thus to attach the discovery to 

tutenant Hardy, who, even in the most fa- 
Yourable view, can only be looked upon as the 
improver, and to suppress, sink, annihilate the 
merit due to any others, is one of the most incon- 
celvable of perversions. Whether or not he has 
oe it, I will not pronounce: he has cer- 
“a. no more. I was not even acquainted 
oun Hardy at the time the following account 
Sh in ** Blackwood’s Magazine” of June 
rims, which I extract from a review of M. Me- 
wep work. ‘The valued friend there spoken of 

. Rainier, Esq., of the Albany. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

, Tam chari capitis.’? 
okt faleed friend, now unhappily no more, of 
Pc a leisure, research, and unlimited ac- 
le oe patience, with great chemical know- 
ject ih onc aty Years devoted himself to the sub- 
of pict luestion. He had himseif a fine collection 
ea ctures by the old masters. 
‘ Ve in the extreme. 
intent; paPers are not forthcoming; it was his 

In > 

ons to have published the eeakt of his in- 
his experiments. We were in constant 
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His investigation | it to themselves. 
We deeply regret | to be that vitn 
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communication with him many years, and hav 
still many of his colours, and his ethane for don, 
which he sent to us. He simplified them more 
and more, and thought himself that he had re- 
discovered the medium, “ Veterem revocavit 
artem.”” To speak confidently upon such a sub- 
ject is only to ensure derision; we will not, there- 
fore, do so—indeed, we do not know certaini 
what his discovery, if it be one, was; but we will 
give it, as we have had it analyzed, and every 
artist may try for himself: it is time to say what 
we ourselves saw. Some paint was scraped off an 
old picture, laid on some platina, and subjected to 
the blowpipe. The oil went off with a slight ex- 
plosion, and the result was, that the paint was 
Vitrified, it was positive glass. Before he tried 
the experiment, he assured us it would be so, and 
that the paint of all the old masters was the same. 
This led him to the use of glass of different sorts ; 
and he assured us, the effect on some of the colours, 
which would not stand without it, was very strik- 
ing. At first his vehicle was not facile, but he at 
last simplified it, that it became perfectly so. We 
once said to him, ‘It is supposed the Venetian 
masters used water; if this medium, therefore, 
be substantially the same as theirs, you may dip 
your brush in water as well as in oil.’ He 
thought a moment, and replied, ‘I think you 
might,’ upon which we tried the experiment, and 
found we could, with facility, dip the brush in oil 
or water as we pleased, and paint with either. 
We painted rather a large picture with it—using 
water; after a few months, wishing to paint over 
the canvass, we tried to rub down the surface with 
pumice-stone, it would not touch it; and with a 
razor we might as well have scraped a stone wall. 
In this state, a friend coming in, who was an 
artist, saw the picture, and thought it was an old 
picture destroyed by cleaners. We have some of 
the /ast medium he sent us; we know not if it be 
the same we painted the picture as above with, 
but suspect it is. This we have had analyzed, and 
are told it is borax. We rather suspect it had, in 
very small proportion, something else with it, at 
least so we are told; and our friend offered once 
to supply us with two substances, which we were 
to have made up by a chemist, but he changed 
his mind, and supplied us himself. We there- 
fore invite artists, and scientific persons who 
take an interest in the subject, to try borax in 
every way they may please. The following 
method was given by our friend :—Equal quantity 
by weight, to measure of oil of the impalpably 

ounded borax, having been first made into glass. 
This mixture will have the richness of varnish, be 
very pleasant to use, and will, if required, by be- 
ing made thicker, stand up on the palette. We 
have mended an old picture or two with perfect 
success. To those who may reject this without 
trying, or those who trying may abandon it, 
and consider their labour lost, we have only to 
say, we had rather the one should indulge his 
prejudice, and the other suffer the inconvenience 
of a little loss of time, than we should withhold a 
knowledge of anything which might possibly be 
beneficial to Art. And let the fact be tested, if 
the paint of the old masters does vitrify—if it 
does, it is no wonder if, under the file, it presents 
a shining appearance, and may be the ‘ the Glassa 
Romana.’ It is not at all improbable, that the 
‘ Arte Vetraia,’ known so long before painting in 
oil, may have supplied Van Eyck with his dis- 
covery; and it is remarkable that the most cele- 
brated places for the manufacture of glass, are the 
most celebrated for painting in oil—Holland and 
Venice. And the ‘Chemical Dictionary’ informs 
us (not having any idea of a medium for painting) 
that in Holland and Venice, the art of purifying 
borax was kept a secret.’’ : , 

After this is there any one that will consider 
such advertisements justifiable ? 

“ Sic vos non vobis‘nidificatis aves.” 


have been requested to “ approve,” but 

dag beer stating that I had no gp noe 
or individual interest to serve. I have offere 
most freely the Vitrified Borax Medium to all co- 
lour makers and all artists : let them improve it 
by all means if they can; none need appropriate 

{ believe the fact will turn out 

fied transparent naan 

i - that borax, from its peculiar ¢ 

pany is ‘he best, and that no addition vt be 
found necessary or even advisable. . E. 
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REASONS FOR THE EMPLO 
LST ee sts IN THE EMBER 
PARLIAMEND E NEW HOUSES OF 


ALLuSION only was made, in our last N 

that which was advanced before the aan ye 
Fine Arts in favour of the employment of foreign 
artists for the decoration of the houses of Parlia. 
ment; but we now propose to examine the pith of 
the arguments adduced in support of such a propo- 
sition. It is difficult to account for this German 
—_ otherwise than by ascribing to those con- 
sumed by it, an acquaintance rather with German 
professors than British Art. Such is the educa« 
tion of our artists, that it is true, that among a 
certain class of them that have by some means 
— a reputation, not one could be found to 
make an acceptable cartoon for the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament; but there are also 
others who could execute designs which would 
not suffer in comparison with those of modern 
artists of any school. The latter are unknown in 
their loftier aspirations, because they have never 
been summoned forth of the sphere of the little 
dealings to which they are compelled to stoop, 
but which they heartily despise; in any other 
country but our own the former would sink to 
their proper level. All men understand the phi- 
losophy of ‘ bread-winning,” but they do not 
page Fwy the wear and tear of heart and soul 
to which an artist is subjected, who with the finest 
qualifications for refined Art, is compelled in his 
works, to consult meaner tastes than his own. 
The building of the Houses of Parliament is truly 
said to be an pee for elevating the tone of 
our school; which, suffered to pass unimproved, 
no other equally favourable may again within any 
reasonable period occur; and if this were the 
sole reason that could be set up against the pro- 
posed importation, it ought to prevail in favour 
of the British artist. In the examination of Mr. 
W. J. Bankes, before the Committee of Fine Arts, 
the following questions and answers occur :— 

** On the supposition that it were determined to 
encourage fresco painting, what course would you 
think most advisable ; to endeavour to give exist- 
ing artists an opportunity of studying in foreign 
schools, and applying themselves to new branches 
of Art, or would you think it advisable to invite 
over some foreign and distinguished artist, and 
allot him some portion of the apartments, and give 
English artists an opportunity of seeing the work 
which he executed? I think if one of the more 
experienced artists were invited over, it would 

roduce infinitely better effect than sending any 
limited number of students abroad, because in the 
former case you are making the Art accessible to 
the students of the whole community.—Do not 

ou think that bringing over a foreign artist would 
be considered humiliating to the present state of 
Art in England? I cannot be exclusively na- 
tional where Art is concerned ; the true patriotism 
seems to me to be in feeling a fervent desire to 
improve it and bring it to perfection. Under 
Henry the Eighth we adopted Holbein, and pen- 
sioned some of the scholars of Julio Romano, 
while the sculptor Torregiano was also brought 
over from Florence. Their influence upon Art 
would doubtless have been greater, and more per- 
manent, had not the dissolution of monasteries, 
and change of religion followed ; and in Charles 
the First’s time, the beneficial influence of his pa- 
tronage to Rubens and Vandyck was soon thwarted 
by the Civil War; yet the windows for King’s Col- 
lege Chapel (executed in this very parish in Henry 
the Eighth’s reign), and the histories that were 
painted on the walls at Cowdray, show the good 
direction that the Art of design was then taking; 
and we owe our native artists, Cooper, Dobson, 
and Stone, entirely to the pattern of excellence 
which Vandyck had set them, who, by-the-bye, 
was at one time engaged by the king to have 


ainted the whole interior of the Banquetting - 


Jouse with the history or procession of the Order 
arter.”’ 

ef vate oe all that is said about the introduc- 
tion of foreign instructors, strangers to the posi- 
tion that we hold in the schools of Europe, would 
suppose that our helpless condition required to 
be cared for ab initio. Those who advocate the in- 
troduction of German artists havenever considered 
the amount of knowledge which these possess 
beyond ourselves, and the means adopted by them 
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for the acquisition of whatever balance may stand 
recorded in their favour; nor have they reflected 
that the same means of acquisition are within 
our reach. They seem also to have forgotten that 
the minor degrees of Art in Germany are com- 
paratively a blank, which among ourselves is 
triumphantly filled up; and that, but for the re- 
cent State patronage which has elevated the 
schools of that country, they would be infinitely 
further behind us than we are now in the rear of 
them with all the Government succour that can 
be extended to them. Art in these kingdoms 
owes nothing to Government support; and never 
did its subordinate departments attain to so 
high a degree of perfection in any country as 
among ourselves. What then would be the posi- 
tion of our school after 20 years of cordial sup- 
port from the State? Let a a glance 
at our past progress answer this. The gentleman 
whose evidence is here particularly referred to, is 
not the only friend to the German style. Those 
who would invoke the aid of the professors of 
Germany, do not, in descending to the letter of 
the art, inform us of the elementary advantages 
to be derived—or of the particular instructions 
beyond the mere process of fresco, which they 
would persuade us are so much required — this, 
however, must be weighed even to the scruple. 
The method of painting known as fresco, is so 
called because the work is executed on a wall, 
the plaster of which is wet (fresco), insomuch 
that the colours incorporate with the mortar. The 
design therefore cannot be drawn upon the wall; 
but a cartoon must be prepared of the size of the 
intended painting ; this being perfected, it must be 
divided into as many portions as it will require days 
to finish, for the wall must be daily prepared with 
plaster fur each day’s work, and not more of it 
than can be painted while the mortar is in a moist 
state. An outline is obtained by placing the car- 
toon against the wall, and tracing the necessary 
yortion on the wet surface, after which the colour 
immediately follows. And this is the process in 
which our artists are to receive instruction at the 
hands of foreign teachers; for, in examining the 
evidence above-mentioned, there is nothing beyond 
this in the shape of tangible advantage. Much is 
said about the recent refinement of public taste in 
Germany consequent upon a more elevated style 
of Art; the superiority of the drawing of the 
school of Munich is also mentioned, as well as 
our inferiority in that essential, which latter allu- 
sion is, be it said, only a dying echo of a former 
cry, which we trust never to hear so loud 
asain. In the passages above quoted, “ exclusive 
nationality” in matters of Art cannot be enter- 
tained. We may presume it is here meant, that 


for an exclusively national purpose, English 
artists are not to be employed; but if the 


project be carried out otherwise than in a manner 
exclusively national, the whole is a sad and sorry 
farce. Holbein, Torrigiano, and others, are spoken 
of as having been adopted; but this is sending us 
back three centuries with a witness. The ale 
ment of foreign artists under Henry VIII., cannot 
be instanced in support of a similar proceeding at the 
present day, 

The following minutes also occur :— 

“Do you think it desirable that Cornelius, or 
some other eminent artist who has studied the 
art of fresco painting, should be brought over to 
direct the work in the first instance? Yes; I was 
so much of that opinion that I had invited Cor- 
nelius, and had engaged him to execute a ceiling 
or two for myself: thought it not improbable 
that he might get employed for the public, and I 
believe he thought so too; but the King of Prussia 
in the meantime stepped in, and has appointed him 
the head of the academy, and I am obliged to 
submit to the disappointment.—Do you think our 
most eminent artists would have any dislike or re- 
pugnance to acting under Cornelius? I should 
almost think that they would; but I think that 
would not prevent him from forming young scho- 
lars, and a school would arise out of it; then, 
possibly, some of those that are eminent, without 
placing themselves under him, would enter upon 
a sort of rivalry and emulation, which might be 
the most advantageous of all—Do you think that 
a German artist could identify himself with the 
English character of such historical compositions 
as would 
Houses 


probably be 
of Parliament ? 


employed to adorn the 
I think he might; our 


north; and the present taste in Germany is much 
directed to our history and literature.—Are you 
aware that Cornelius has given any opinion as to 
the peculiar character of English parliamentary his- 
tory, particularly its adaptation to the embellishment 
of a large public edifice? The German artists gene- 
rally, and the French also, entertain a very high idea 
of the picturesque qualities of many of the events in 
English history.” 

A very proper question arising from a well- 
rounded apprehension of the introduction of 
oreign character into English works of Art, was 
asked by the chairman of the committee; the an- 
swer, however, is neither direct nor intelligible— 
“ There might be some danger of this, if they were 
painted abroad, and submitted only to foreign 
criticism.” Now the question being that of the 
fresco decorations of the Houses of Parliament, 
how could these be painted abroad? Suppose 
them moveable oil pictures painted in Germany, 
and subjected only to German criticism, it is here 
allowed that they might have a German character 
—this is therefore drawing a line of distinction at 
once between the two nations. This foreign air, 
it is assumed, will be avoided if the pictures be 
painted in England; hence, we may understand, 
that the necessary qualifications are to be studied 
and acquired among ourselves by those who come 
to instruct us. But this would by no means be 
sufficient—the influence of the essential difference 
of education cannot be so easily repressed as to 
admit of this Protean change. This portion of 
the evidence must excite much surprise, as all en- 
couragement to British Art is discountenanced, 
and every argument brought forward in favour of 
foreign professors, though without the establish- 
ment of one really solid reason, The institution of 
a Fresco School is spoken of, and of course under 
foreign tutelage. Now the School of Munich, 
having risen to its present eminence in twenty 
years, and being allowed at all hands to be en- 
feebled by certain infirmities which must for a 
longer or a shorter period cling to its onward pro- 
gress, it would be assuredly ill judged to super- 
add these to any defects that might blemish the 
productions of our own school. The German 
artists began their study of fresco at Rome; and 
since the same source is open to our own artists, 
why should they not imitate the former in this— 
unquestionably the very best means of attaining 
the same result? It is in this that the former are 
really worthy of imitation. In the evidence of 
the same gentleman we have the following extra- 
ordinary replies, which, of course, we are bound to 
receive a3 opinions :— 

“You think that thcre would be no danger that 
English subjects would be treated with German 
faces? JI do not quite see the distinction; Italian 
eyes might feel, perhaps, some difficulty in dealin 
with northern complexions, but the climate a 
physiognomy of the Germans is not materially 
different from our own.—Might there not be this 
danger, that there would be a German character 
given to the figures, which, in national and his- 
torical pictures, would a very serious objec- 
tion? There might be more danger of this, I 
think, if they painted abroad, and submitted only 
to foreign criticism.— Would not that difficulty, 
however, be obviated, by giving a judicious and 
liberal encouragement to auy one or more eminent 
artists of England, who should be willing to devote 
themselves to fresco painting, and withdraw them- 
selves therefore from their present profession? 
Yes; but I would rather train up a school.— 
Through the instrumentality of foreign iustruc- 
tioa ?— Yes, as a beginning. The school once 
Sormed, a prefirence should undoubtedly be given 
to native talent.—You think there would be no 
ohjection to German artists being intrusted with 
the conception of English historical subjects? J 
think not; and, in fact, with all the earlier histo- 
rical subjects, | do not know that we have any ad- 
vantage at all over them; our own knowledge can 
be derived only from pictures, statues, and monu- 
ments, which they have as good opportunities of 
consulting as ourselves.— Would not the English 
artist be much more likely to learn the whole pro- 
cess of fresco —— by going over to Munich 
than he would be by German artists brought over 
here? Possibly the individual might; but who is 
to select him? Whereas, if the Art is brought to 
our own doors, a sort of competition is excited, 
and the bent of genius will direct those to it who 





habits and institutions have much affinity with the 





have the requisite qualities, — But the question 








supposes that as soon as it 
Houses of Parliament are to 


a as Rage have 
hemselves on the subject? I think t would 
very great pnt - me 
Is it possible that this gentleman, who has 
velled far and seen much, cannot ise a 
ay a eee or of manner? The 
conformation are almost i 
those of colour; and every new — 
distinct character is productive of a new 
nation, markedly different from the parent 


S | a recessar 
or illustration this fact. The blue- 
fair-haired Saxon is yet seen among us, py r. 
especially in those of the country where one 
dialect has pre » little changed, and a certain 
cast of feature must have existed for nearly a 
thousand years. Will it be said that there is no 
national character of countenance in Ireland, in 
Scotland, or in Wales? If so, it must also be 
shown that no physical differences exist between 
other Europeans, All observant foreigners re- 
mark that the upper classes of English society are 
distinguished by a peculiarity of feature recog- 
nisable in the whole, in no other nation; and as 
for advancing that there is no difference between 
English and German features, it may as well be 
held that there is no difference between the Greek 
and the Tartar. There is every reason to believe 
that the characteristics of the Jewish countenance 
are the same as they were in the days of King So- 
lomon, We cannot well fancy a German artist 
who has never seen a Jew; but, if such there were, 
would there be any truth in his picture, if he were 
to paint a Jew from a German model, and with 
the features of a German? If the witness could 
see no distinction between the German and Eng- 
lish ae » he cannot allow a difference between 
the German and the Jewish. 

In another part of his evidence, Mr. Bankes de- 
clares it as his opinion, that the school of Munich 
is inferior to the old Italian schools. Of this 
there can be no doubt; and others have not hesi- 
tated to rank it below the Freneh school, parti- 
cularly in colour. There is evidence enough to 
show that the school of Munich has made extra- 
ordinary advances in Art since the introduction 
of fresco; but, under similar auspices, why should 
not the same success attend our own endeavours? 
That school is not yet old enough to be a parent 
seminary ; and if it were so, it ought by no means 
to be imitated, while the finest frescoes that ever 
were painted are open to us at Rome. It is curi- 
ous enough, and not the less true, that the fresco 
school of Munich owes its origin to accident, and 
not to any original and prompted enthusiasm 
for high art on the part of its patron. Certain 
German artists were employed by the Chevalier 
Bertholdi of Rome, to paint for him some frescoes, 
the style of which was so generally admired, that 
other and more considerable works in the same 
method were commissioned and executed. These, 
it is stated, suggested to the King of Bavaria the 
idea of promoting fresco painting in his own king- 
dom; and this example has been more or kes 
imitated in other German states. To all our 
artists who have visited Germany the names of the 
princi native fresco painters are — ° 
Cornelius, Schnorr, Veit, Scbadow, &e. ; and = 
it is who were first employed by Bertboldi, and w 
now preside over schools of their own. Me rf 
here refer to a from the evidence om 
Eastlake, showing that the efforts of oh 
ainters of Germany were at once § = 
Pein the case, an oe ——_ of necessity 
for the introduction of foreign masters: — 

“ Would it be at all advisable to give — 

unity of making some efforts poe 
hat would be the safest plan; 1 was going © ie 
that I happen to remember the ee “ 
reat talent in fresco which now exists 1a | 
was in Rome —_ the first rr ae 
which were suecessful at once. 
from that, that the technical process of fresco 
painting is not in itself difficult, provided 
artists are viously grounded in 
principles 0 their art; on , 4 
nowledge of the process t , 
te accompanied with general ® 
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If this method be ted, it wo' } 
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unity for experiment should be afforded 
hye Ale upon the main work ; and even if 
this should in parts be wanting in excellence, 
there is good precedent for superseding the fai- 
lures, inasmuch as some of the earlier frescoes in 
the Vatican were effaced to make room for the 
‘ Last Judgement’ of Michael Angelo; we also be- 
lieve that others, in like manner, were replaced by 
works of Sebastian del Piombo. 

Considering the impulse which fresco-painting 
bas given to Art generally in Germany, it cannot 
be doubted that equal advantages await ourselves 
in the event of its cultivation to a sufficient extent. 
Fresco-painting has pr gradually to its 

nt excellence at anich, and there the 
greatest works are now undertaken after the ex- 
rience of twenty years. But bere the case is 
ferent ; our artistsare likely to be called apon 
at once to execute works of the highest character 
ina manner to challenge all severity of criticism. 
If these works were to be done in oil, and our 
oy had been accustomed to work only in 
resco, the undertaking would then be a failure; 
but as the transition is from oil to fresco, we do 
not apprehend that they will be less succesaful 
ultimately than others. English artists have been 
altogether unaccustomed to be employed on works 
in concert ; it is, however, to be boped, if this neccs- 
sity arise in the execution of pablie works, that a 
perfect harmony may prevail. On an occasion of 
this kind, we may say the first instance of any- 
thing like effective patronage to the Art of this 
country, it is an anxious question among the artists 
themselves, how they are to be selected. On this 
subject questions were put by the committee to the 
president of the Royal Academy, which, together 
with the replies, are as follows :— 

“How would you select the artists? That is a 
question of some difficulty, My general impres- 
sion with respect to the promotion of the Fine 
Arts was, that competition was the best means of 
forwarding their improvement; but experience 
has proved, that the means of obtaining a compe- 
tent tribunal to decide upon the merits of the com- 
Petitors are not easily to be found in this country ; 
s many difficulties stand in the way, so map 
obstructions, so many interests to be constienel, 
and 80 many persons are to be consulted, that I think 
it is hardly possible to obtain a competent tribunal 
under any circumstances. —If the selection of 
artists were accomplished by means of competi- 
tion, would there not be some danger also that 
artists of established reputation might decline to 
enter into competition? It is that view that in- 
tuces me to believe that competition will not 
succeed in this country, because artists of estab- 
shed reputation will not risk that reputation b 
coming before a tribunal which they do not thin 
competent to decide upon their merits, aud which 
te very pe reruee 4 injure the reputation which 
they have obtained, by sclecting persons of infe- 
nor capacity incompetent to the object required. 
—Why do you think the case of this country an 
exception to the case of other countries in which 
oe may be useful to the public? From 
} a SGeaky of forming a competent tribunal to 
se © as to their merits. It is a question which 
ps been in my mind influenced by the result of 
a 1 was so firmly impressed with the 
: eatages resulting from competition, that in a 
‘8 Mt work which I formerly published I stated a 
Which turned entirely wpon that mode of de- 
> a but I have since thea been perfectly con- 
need that artists of established reputation and 
Ooch eminence will not submit to any tribunal 
> ich will be likely to be formed in this country for 
ch purpose.” 

‘oat hatever be the manner of selection genius can- 
the b overlooked if the present opportunity which 
¢ building of the Houses of Parliament affords 
Fine 0° a available for the promotion of the 
aan os in this country. It is difficult to under- 
ee deny the employment of foreign professors 
ae aid us in this object. Admitting that the 
vill ‘ng of our school is open to improvement—it 
on Correct itself when exhibited in the grand 
rN did that of the German schools. All, 
= we in which assistance might be acceptable 
thie | be the mere technical process of fresco ; and 
‘s if primary efforts are at once successful, must 
par simple as to set aside the necessity of sum- 
a Sage onitenens oon = although . 
'$ Deen said, not reason can 
adduced in ite favour one valua c 











FOREIGN ART. 

ITALY. — Rome. —Moncments. — That truly 
classical work entitled “ Monumenti antichi plas- 
tici di figura e ornati,” (Ancient plastic Monu- 
ments, Statues, and Ornaments), is proceeding 
or gm The eunentians are accurately drawn 
and s' so as truly to a beautiful fri 
and statues, called “ tommestn” s 7 


Botoona. — Necrooey, . 7.— We are 
here mourning the loss, ‘hcagh "is mature years, 
of Francesco Rosaspina, the celebrated engraver, 
and the head of our school of engraving. Though 
seventy-nine years old, his death was wholly un- 
expected ; two hours previous to it he appeared in 
perfect health, every faculty awake, and enjoying 
the society of his family. ina was born in 
1762, in_ Monte Scudolo, near Rimini, where his 
father, Giambatista ina, a notary by pro- 
fession, and a magistrate, ars] 

When almost an infant he came with his parents 
to Bologna, where very early his taste for the beau- 
tiful began to develope itself, and turned to the art 
of engraving. But at that period Bologna did not 
possess one artist in that department who de- 
served the name; there were only Fabbri, Caponi, 
Foschi, and Nerozzi, who have left some very 
poor productions. The first rather excelled the 
others, and from him Rogaspina learned how to 
prepare the plate, and little else. He was his own 
teacher: some engravings by Bartolozzi having 
fallen into his hands, he formed his style in emu- 
lation of them in his greater works; in his smaller 
ones, we find he adopted the ful manner of 
Bossi. His studies were truly labours, for he 
found his art in its infancy: how he left it may 
be judged by all who can appreciate the free and 
light manner of his line engravings, the careful 
study of the extremities, and a clearness in the 
flesh parts, which seems rather to be produced by 
the touch of the pencil than the burin. He used 
acquafortis with singular success; and some of 
his engravings, in inmntation of the drawings of the 
old masters, can scarccly be distinguished from 
the original: he executed these with a perfection, 
we may almost say, peculiar to himself. Many of 
his best engravings are stippled; among these we 
may mention the ‘ St. Francis,’ from the Zambec- 
cari Gallery, which, if famous as possessing that 
picture from Dominichino, is no less so from the 
engraving of it by Rosaspina. : 

To this engraving that first spread his fame 
over Europe, and many commissions were sent to 
him. Among his celebrated large works may be 
named ‘ The Dancing Children,’ after Albano; 
‘ The Repose in Egypt,’ Guercino; * The Depo- 
sition from the Cross,’ Correggio; ‘ The Last 
Judgment,’ Rubens. One very beautiful work, 
‘ Abraham receiving the Angels,’ after L. Carracci, 
is dedicated to H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, who 
resided, we believe, at Bologna at the time it was 
published. One of ey greatest labours is 
the work known as ‘ The Gallery of Bologna,’ being 
engravings of one hundred of the best paintings in 
our Pindcoteca. All the drawings are executed by 
his own hand, and most of the engravings ; the rest 
are by his brother Giuseppe, and his -_ Tomba, 
Asioli, Marchi, and Guadagnini, We cannot 
avoid observing with what admirable skill, the style 
—we may almost say the touch—of the different 
masters are characterized in this work; it is @ 
mine of study for him who would become ac- 
quainted with many of the greatest Italian paint~ 
ers. The whole of the letter-press is written by 
himself in a ingle ont clear ng ty- with in 

tions so just and appropriate, ever 
of Art ont be x ey with 7.“ iP . 
ina was great as an engraver, he was ¢quaily 
paw as tie head of a ones of engravers. His 
‘ast pupils are his hest—Guadagnini, who s 
ones his professional chair at the Academy, 
Marchi, Spagnuoli, Martelli, Paradisi, and others 
who now shed lustre on the Jélsinean scho 
Rosaspina was a member of many academies, in- 
cluding those of France and Turio. In private 
life his character was singularly amiable in all its 
relations: he was unwearied in instructing the 
oung to the last day of his existence ; he loved to 

surrounded by them, not from the vain glory of 
; ‘ls. but that he might assist 
having many pupils, bu a 
youths of talent and advance Art. He wi “ 
say, “* Asan artist or a master, I know not what 
am ; but as an old patriarch I deserve to be remem- 


bered.” All his colleagues in the A i 
friends, and the students of the fine pepe I 
at his funeral in the church of St. Magdalene, 
The music was magnificently grave, and was exe- 
cuted by the Academicians of the Lyceum Phil. 
harmonicon. The family were not permitted to 
be at any expense for the funeral, not because 
the a my aed wr roy they were Rosaspinas. 
nscriptions to hi 
es fallowing 4. Pp’ memory we sclect 


A 
FRANCESCO ROSASPINA 
BUON CITTADINO 
OTTIMO PADRE 
ARTISTA DOTTO, INCISORNE PRECLARO, 
ALL’ AMICO 
DEI STUDIATORI LE BELLE ARTI, 
UN ASSENTE COLLEGA 
PER MEMORIA PERENNE 
DI AFFETTO, 
QUESTA MARMOREA LAPIDE 
SOSPIROSO 
PONEVA. 
n. 1762, m. 1841. 
Vemice.—The celebrated professor of the Royal 
Academy, the Ludovico Lipparini, 
continues empleyed on many pictures which are 
commissioned from him. ‘The brilliancy and force 
of his colouring attest that his success is deserved, 
and that fame calls bim justly a rival of the old 
Venetian masters. His last picture represents 
*The Death of Marco Botzaris;’ and he intends 
to paint, as a companion to it, ‘Lord Byron at 
Missolonghi, swearing on the Tomb of Botzaris 
to defend for ever the cause of Greece.’ 
RUSSIA. — St. Perenspuncu. — Imperiat 
Winter Pavace— Imreniac GaLteny — Tue 
Hermitace.—Aug. 26th.—In the winter | en 
which is being rebuilt, the great hall of St. George 
has fallen in, and consequently the fine Italian 
ictures and precious vases which decorated it are 
troyed; the damage is estimated at many mil- 
lions of roubles. Happily we have not to lament 
any life lost, and the rest of the palace is safe. 
The very evening previous to the accident, o 
Chapter of the r of St. George had been 
held in the hall, which now exists no more. The 
following circumstances are connected with this 
subject :—After the fire which several years since 
destroyed a large portion of this palace, the Em- 
ror ordered it to be rebuilt with greater magni- 
nce; and that it might be completed without 
delay, many hundred Enews were employed, 
and fires and other artificial means were used to 
dry their work as it proceeded; so that the palace, 
which was expected to occupy three years in re- 
building, was finished in eighteen months. But 
this last catastrophe bas proved how just was the 
prophetic opinion of Signor Morandi, one of the 
imperial architects, who entirely disapproved the 
plans and proceedings of the other architects em- 
ployed in the building. In this palace were pro- 
visionally many of the pictures belonging to the 
Gallery of the Hermitage, where Signor Morandi 
is now occupied in enlarging the halls and re- 
arranging the collection of pictures, now one of 
the most admirable in the world, alike for the 
pictures it contains and the judicious disposition 
of them. The paintings of each nation are sepa- 
rated and arranged with their —s subdivi- 
sions of schools and epochs. e gallery not 
being sufficiently rich in Italian pictures, many 
were purc last year, and have not yet been 
shown to the public; and many, we know, will be 
urchased to replace those recently destroyed. It 
E understood to be the Emperor's wish to form a 
real GALLERY, @ name which the British National 
Gallery can never deserve, till the number of mas- 
ters is greatly increased, and a system of classifi- 
cation followed out. We annex a short account, 
taken from the catalogue, of the number of pic- 
tures shown in the Gallery of the Hermitage in 
1840; besides which there are belonging to it 
above 300 pictures of the Italian school, and 200 
of other Js, not yet placed in the collection. 
Schools of Italy, 120 masters, 472 paintings; of 
in, 54 masters, 110 paintings; of —. 69 
masters, 222 paintings; of Germany, 20 masters, 
75 paiatin 85 Pf Flanders, 52 masters, 302 paint- 
ings; of lolland, 105 masters, 482 paintings; of 
England, 4 masters, 6 paintings; Russia, 17 
masters, 23 paintings. Total—441 masters, 1692 
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workmen are constantly engine in rebuilding 
the Kremlin. It is fire-proof ; the roof is of iron, 
the floors only are wood. The palace is to be 
warmed by heated air, the fire being in the vaults 
below. The gildings alone have cost 250,000 
roubles. 


GERMANY.—Municu.—THoRWALDSEN.— 
His Majesty the King has sent to the sculptor 
Thorwaldsen the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael, accompanied by the following letter :— 
‘* It was my earnest desire, dear Thorwaldsen, to 
see once more in Munich, where all admire one 
of your superb monuments, the greatest of sculp- 
tors since the beautiful os of the Hellenes. 
The statue of the elector Maximilian J. is un- 
equalled. Not being able, personally, to present 
to you the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael, I have charged my Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baron Giese, to transmit it to you; and 

ou will receive this new proof of the gratitude of 
him who knows how much the world is indebted 
to you. Your affectionate, Louts.” 


New Roya Resipence 1n Munica.— 
Friezes.—The second part of the copper en- 
gravings of the plaster friezes in the new palace 
here has been poblished. The friezes are the 
work of Louis Swankhaler, and the engravings 
are made from the original drawings, under the 
direction of Professor S. Amsler. They are his- 
torically illustrated by Charles Schnaafe. The 
first part of this beautiful work may perhaps be 
known to our readers—it contained the Mythus 
of the Aphrodite. The subject of the second part 
is the Crusade of Frederick Barbarossa, as repre- 
sented in bas-relief on a frieze, 226 feet in length, 
and 4 feet 3 inches in height, on the four walls of 
the great hall of the palace. Here we have not 
only the rich inventive fancy of Swankhaler, he 
also proves its versatile power. In the former 
work he seemed embued with the spirit of an- 
tiquity: here, he brings before us the life of the 
middle ages. The engravings from the first wall 

resent to us Saladin, victorious after the field of 

iberias, seated in his tent on a lion’s skin; be- 
hind him are two of his barbarian soldiers; at his 
feet stands a slave, who watches with the bow- 
string in his hand, his death-giving glance. Near 
Saladin stand some officers of the imprisoned 
king, Guido of Lusignan, with their hands bound; 
among them is Chatillon, the origin of the present 
hostilities between the Turks and Christians, who 
disregarding a truce, had attacked a Turkish cara- 
van. A slave holds him by the hair of his head, 
and seems preparing to lead him to death. In 
front, a Turkish soldier leads a horse without a 
rider; and stepping on the headless body of a 
Christian knight, exemplifies the rage and cruelty 
of the Turks. Further on appear the close lines 
of Saladin’s army advancing to Jerusalem; the 
leaders mounted on light Moorish horses, while 
their individual physiognomies mark the different 
race from which they spring. Advancing towards 
them appear an Aga and Dervish from the un- 
happy city which, after so many struggles, is 
about to be the prey of a victorious army. The 
Turks entered Jerusalem on the 3rd of Octo- 
ber, 1187: the destruction of the temple was 
their first work ; we see the golden cross thrown 
down and trampled on by the Mussulmans, 
and the despair of the Christians who, before 
their flight, worship for the last time in the 
holy place. Further on appears Saladin, in battle 
array, at the gate of Jerusalem; influenced by 
the mild counsels of his brother Malek-Adel, he 
has granted a safe conduct to the Christians, and 

Malek watches to see it enforced as they pass 

through the gate, while he distributes money to 
the sufferers—an aged knight is accepting it, pro- 
bably the last governor of Jerusalem; near is 
Queen Sybilla, with her children, while behind 
follow a long train of priests and patriarchs, and 
the poor inhabitants. The other walls represent 
the events of the crusade, closing with the victory 
of the Christians, the death of their great leader, 
and the return of the army with his body to An- 
tioch, where it is received by the archbishop, 
priests, &c. The strongest expression of solemnity 
and oy characterize this scene. We see that 
with his life have disappeared all hope of further 





success for the Christians. This imperfect sketch 
can convey no idea of the varied historical facts | 
with which Swankhaler has enriched his work ; | 
still less the life and depth of feeling that it ex. | 


hibits, combined with the antique beauty of the 
forms. The engraver has excellently done his 
part, and has shown his understanding of the 
originals in the delicacy of the outline and careful 
finishing of the whole. 


FRANCE. — Paris. — Prizes. — Sculpture. 
-—In the last competition in works of sculpture, 
whose subject was the death of Demosthenes, the 
second first great prize was gained by M. Godde ; 
he is a pupil of M. Radier; his age is 19. This 
decision of the learned academicians has received 
the general sanction of competent and disin- 
terested judges. 


Architecture. — The Academy of Fine Arts 
have adjudged prizes in the competition in archi- 
tecture to the following artists: —First grand prize, 
M. Alexis Paccard, of Paris, age 28, pupil of Pro- 
fessors Hugot and Hubert. Second ditto, M. 
Jaques Martin Tetaz, of Paris, age 23, pupil of 
Professors Hugot and Lebas. 


Louvre.—The halls of the Louvre are now oc- 
cupied by artists of every nation. .The number of 
easels is above six hundred. 


Madeleine Church. — The decorations with 
statues in stone of the colonnade and peristyle of 
the Madeleine is completed: the statues and the 
names of the artists are as follow :—To the right 
of the great door of bronze, ‘ St. Philip,’ by Nan- 
teuill; to the left, ‘ St. Louis,’ by the same. In 
the gallery to the right, ‘The Angel Gabriel,’ by 
Duret; ‘ St. Bernard,’ by Husson ; ‘ St. Theresa,’ 
by Feuchére ; ‘ St. Hilary,’ by Huguenin; ‘ St. 
Cecilia,’ by Dumont; ‘ St. Irene,’ by Gourdenne ; 
* St. Adelaide,’ by Bosio (the nephew); ‘ St. 
Francis of Salles,’ by Molcheneck; ‘ St. Helen,’ 
by Mercier; ‘St. Martin,’ by Grevenick; ‘ St. 
Agatha,’ 7 Dantan, jun.; ‘St. Gregory,’ by 
Terasse ; ‘St. Agnes,’ by Dusseigneur; ‘ St. Ra- 
phael,’ by Dantan, sen. Front to the Rue Tron- 
chet, ‘St. Luke,’ by Ramey; ‘ St. John,’ by the 
same; ‘St. Matthew,’ by Dupré; ‘St. Mark,’ 
by Lemoine. Gallery to the left, ‘Guardian 
Angel,’ by Bra; ‘ St. Margaret,’ by Cannois; 
*St. John of Lateran,’ by Jeither; ‘St. Gene- 
vieve,’ by Debag, sen.; ‘ St. Gregory the Great,’ 
by Maindron ; ‘ St. John Devallois,’ by Gaillion ; 
‘St. Jerome, by Lanneau; ‘ St. Christina,’ by 
Valsher; ‘ St. Ferdinand,’ by Jalley; ‘ St. Eliza- 
beth,’ by Callhouet ; ‘St. Charles Boromeo,’ by 
Jouffroy ; ‘St. Anne,’ by Debeuf; ‘ St. Denis,’ 
by Debay, jun. ; ‘ Michael,’ by Raggi. The sta- 
tues are in all thirty-two. 


et etntee een 


THE GLASGOW STATUE. 

“A Statement of Facts, and a Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Sub-committee on the Glasgow 
Wellington Memorial, since the last meeting of 
the General Committee,”’ has been just published 
in Glasgow, by the minority of the select sub-com- 
mittee on the Glasgow Wellington Memorial ; 
who have, throughout the proceedings, opposed 
the employment of a foreign artist in the execu- 
tion of the work. So far as we have learned, the 
contents of this pamphlet have not been impugned ; 
and as the disclosures made in it are of the most 
extraordinary nature, we should have felt inclined 
to give the document at full length to our readers, 
had the space required permitted our doing so. 
We shall, therefore, at present confine ourselves 
to a brief abstract of the contents of the state- 
ment, reserving to ourselves a discretionary power 
of recurring to the consideration of the subject at 
a future opportunity. The chief feature in the 
contents of this singular document, would seem 
to owe its interest to the fact of the majority in 
the Glasgow Wellington sub-committee, in de- 
spair of bringing the minority into their measures, 
having adopted a resolution, unheard of, as we 
believe, in the annals of corporate bodies; and 


| which seems to have consisted in casting over- 


board this troublesome and recusant minority, in 
so far as any matters of vital or urgent import- 
ance were concerned, whilst, at the same time, a 
show of publicly consulting the gentlemen, whose 
confidence was thus shamefully abused, was main- 
tained. Utterly unjustifiable and essentially ab- 
surd, as such conduct must be deemed, it loses 
much of its character of strangeness and wonder, 
when we find that it only formed part of a tissue 
of gross, though successful, deception practised 








a yy = e Wellington. 
en to imformed, tha ili 
Banks, of Old Suboneeed, Ween John 
time in May last brought to his house in — 
don the Baron Marochetti, the Parisian ~ 
tor. This fact he announces to Mr Rober 
Lamond, the secretary of the Glasgow Wal. 
lington Committee, and succeeds in extract. | 
ing from Mr. Lamond a letter of iatredeatin, 
in the name of the subscribers to the Glas : 
Statue, tothe Duke of Wellington, Mr Bake 
having, in his letter to Mr. Lamond intimated 
that an invitation for himself and Marochetti to | 
Strathfieldsaye, during last Whitsuntide was made 
contingent upon the Baron being supplied with 
such credentials. Mr. Lamond, in his letter to 
the Duke (which is printed in the statement of 
facts), tells his Grace, that the select sub-com- 
mittee having chosen Marochetti as the artist to 
make the Glasgow Statue, humbly request, in 
common with the subscribers, that his Grace 
would permit the Baron to model a bust likeness 
for the work. The consequence is, that these 
two persons, by means of this contrivance, smug. 
= themselves into the hallowed precincts of 
trathfieldsaye; and thus most unwarrantably 
succeed in inducing the Duke to sit for his bust to 
this impudent foreigner. The whole of these ex- 
traordinary and underhand proceedings were, it 
appears, utterly unknown to the body of sub- 
scribers, and wholly unauthorized even by the 
sub-committee, who were never convened or as- 
sembled in respect to them. It is very strange, 
that, although the question of the invitation of 
Marochetti to Britain, and of his introduction to 
the Duke by the secretary in the name of the sub- 
scribers and sub-committee, had never been in 
the most distant manner mooted at any of the 
meetings of the sub-committee—that the letters 
of Mr. Banks and of Marochetti to Mr. Lamond, 
and of the latter to Mr. Banks and the Duke of 
Wellington, are actually(as set forth in the “‘ State- 
ment of Facts’’) entered in the minute book of the 
sub-committee, as if meetings of sederunt of that 
body had taken place in reference to the subject 
matter of their contents; whilst, in reality, no 
such meetings were ever either held or convened. 
On the contrary, it would seem, that the first in- 
timation which the minority of the sub-committee 
(thus unceremoniously thrown overboard by their 
colleagues) had of these furtive proceedings, was 
contained in a circular issued by the convener on 
the 12th of June, 1841, intimating that the Baron 
Marochetti had arrived in Glasgow,and desiring the 
attendance of the members of the sub-committee to 
meet and confer with him. This meeting the mi- 
nority of the sub-committee refused to attend ; but 
at it was exhibited a bust of the Duke of Wellington 
and a model of the proposed statue of his Grace 
by Marochetti; the latter altered, —_— and | 
cobbled up in a very ludicrous and preposterous 
manner, avowedly under the directions of Mr. 
Banks, in London. Of these productions the 
‘* Statement of Facts’ avers, that “‘ the bust of the 
Duke which Marochetti has sent to Glasgow, In- | 
stead of representing his Grace in the prime 
his life, represents him with the marks of age dis- 
agreeably exaggerated.’’ And in reference to the | 
model we are assured, ‘‘ that if such a statute as 
this model exhibits be erected in Glasgow, the 
compliment which the subscribers intended to 
pay to the Duke of Wellington will be frustrated, 
and their money worse than thrown away upon @ 
work which the present and succeeding = 
tions will hold in scorn and derision. urt a 
the statement alledges, ‘‘ that it is to be — ; 
that in producing this work (the model) the - 
did his teak: and leisurely considered his models ; 
for he has actually cast the whole in bronze. én 
it is plain to the most cursory observation 6 : 
most inexperienced eye, that besides its tota ~— 
of anatomical correctness, the position of the ho . 
is so offensively indelicate, that were it er mie | 
Glagow, it would be held as an insult o ere 
the feelings of the community.” Again, Aso | 
whole model is so false in its properties, —. 
anatomically incorrect, as to induce a dou sachin | 
ther the sculptor who could cast such am of } 
bronze be acquainted with the very rudimen 
| 
} 








his art. Much of this, indeed, he seems to bare 


discovered himself, for the bronze model is = 
in every part amended—and clumsily _~ ee 
with clay.” Such, it appears, are the pr —— 
which the meeting of the Glasgow sub-com 
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held on the 18th of June, 1841, agreed, on the 
motion of Mr. Sheriff Alison, seconded by the 
Lord Provost (Campbell), to prefer to all others 
as suitable for the adoption of the subscribers to 
the Glasgow Wellington Memorial. It is meet 
that the names of those assembled upon the oc- 


| casion should be known to the world at large; 
"they are as follows:—Michael Rowand, Esq.; 
| William Stirling, Esq.; Archd. M‘Lellan, Esq.; 


J. D. 


Hope, Esq.; John Houldsworth, Esq.; 


| Charles Hutcheson, ~~ Kirkman Finlay, Esq. ; 
$ 


Andrew S. Dalglish, q. (Convener) ; Robert 
Finlay, Esq.; The Lord Provost (Campbell) ; 
Robert Lamond, Esq. (Secretary); William 
Leckie Ewing, Esq.; the Duke of Hamilton; 
James Campbell, Esq. ; Sheriff Alison. 

It is but justice to the Duke of Hamilton to 
state, that upon this occasion he, in so far sepa- 
rated himself from the foreign faction as to move, 
“That under the circumstances of the case, the 
sub-committee should delay coming to a decision 
on the subject of the bust, and the model of the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, prepared by 


| the Baron Marochetti.’’? The motion was seconded 


| by Mr. M‘Lellan, but lost. 


The sub-committee 
seemed to be hurried on in their insensate career 
by Sheriff Alison, in spite of the opposition of- 
fered by Messrs. Stirling, M‘Lellan, Hutcheson, 
and Leckie Ewing. That the minority of the sub- 
committee should feel deeply the affrontuponthem, 
is only natural; they have, however, the consola- 
tion of having been fooled simultaneously, and by 
the same persons and practices, as the illustrious 


| warrior and statesman, against whom the efforts 


of banded antagonists had heretofore been essayed 
in vain; for, in this instance, Mr. Banks and his 
associates, have, by their own showing, succeeded 
in not only beating up the quarters of the old 
General; but invaded by their presence even the 
sacred privacy of the veteran’s fireside. We con- 
clude by directing the reader’s attention to a pas- 
sage in Mr. Banks’s letter of the 19th of May to 
Mr. Lamond: ‘ It will be better,” writes Mr. 


| Banks, “to confine your communication [to the 
| Duke} to a simple transcription of the resolution 


{no such resolution being in existence]: and an 
intimation of Marochetti Aaving been invited over 
for the purpose (that of taking the Duke’s like- 
ness ; and in so far as the Glasgow subscribers, and 
thesub-committee, to whom Lamond was secretary, 
are concerned, a gross and palpable falsehood], if 
a request, as suggested, must entail delay. * * * * 
Since the communication is of an official na- 
ture, and on behalf of the subscribers [another 


| gross falsehood as it appears], it will be best that 


my name should not be mentioned in it at all!” 


| The caution thus intuitively displayed in this 


quarter, might here be calculated to provoke a 
smile, did not recent events tend to awaken sor- 
rowful thoughts, and sterner reflections. 

We know not whether it be the intention of the 
minority of the sub-committee to appeal to the 
subscribers in respect to the concealed proceedings 


of part of their number in collusion with Messrs. 


Banks and Marochetti, and the introduction into 


| their minute book of the private, furtive, and gar- 


oe correspondence with these gentlemen,—or 
rs ether they intend to enlarge upon the entrap- 
his 1 of the Duke into sitting to Marochetti for 
iy — by the devices mentioned,—or if it sim- 
Ply be their desire to endeavour to arouse the 
ene committee to a sense of the fact of the in- 
Tuctions contained in their resolution having 
en grossly and perversely disobeyed by the sub- 
Ommittee ; and thus even at the eleventh hour, 
a to avert the threatened evil: but from the 
po aro with which the minority have hitherto 
‘lng ne every inch inch of ground in this on- 
—s t on the Arts and artists of their country, 
© cannot for an instant suppose that they will 
five in so long as a shadow of the hope of success 
Temains, 
~" “Statement of Facts” affords no explana- 
thro - to the cause of the influence exercised 
on 1out these proceedings by Mr. Banks: he 
~ aed indeed from the first, ina great measure, 
“ lave controlled them : this part of the subject, 
wever, still continues shrouded in mystery ! 





VARIETIES. 
Artists’ Generat Benevouent Institv- 
TION.—This invaluable Institution has published 
a balance-sheet showing the state of its funds up 
to the 3lst December, 1840, by which it a pears 
that £648 have been dichemed for the relief of 
artists overtaken by misfortune, and surviving 
relations left unprovided for by the decease of 
others. Forty-three cases of distress have been 
alleviated during the past year, in donations of 
from £7 to £50. It is one of the best features 
of the Institution that its benefit does not terminate 
with one act of charity; the donation of the last 
year was, to one individual the twenty-second, and 
to others, the eighteenth, fifteenth, fourteenth, 
&c. &c., amounting in fact in benefit to an annuity. 
Those who pursue professions in art are prover- 
bially improvident, and this is sufficiently seen b 
a glance at the descriptions of the cases relieved, 
among which are mentioned those of many widows 
and daughters of artists ; and even of artists them- 
selves, who are described by the word “‘ eminent,”’ 
which painfully reminds us that there is no other 
profession to which a man may rise to distinction 
and yet be compelled to appeal to a charitable 
institution for relief. We know of no other pro- 
fession but that of art in which fortune always fails 
to attend eminence. Since the establishment of 
this admirable Institution 697 cases have been 
relieved, by sums amounting to £6729 7s. 10d. 


Nationa GALitery.—This is an account of 
public money paid for the collection of pictures 
which helena to the late J. J. Angerstein, Esq., 
and for other pictures purchased for the National 
Galllery :— 


1824. Purchase of the Angersteincol- <£. §& 
lection (grant of Parliament) ...... 60, 0 
1825. Purchase of pictures (paid from 
civil contingencies)..........+. ‘ 0 
1826. Ditto (grant of Parliament).. 9,000 0 
1834. Ditto ditto ........ 11,550 0 
1837. Ditto GND oocc cons 9,030 0 
1839. Ditto ree 7,350 0 
1840. Ditto GD scccsccs 2,530 10 
103,260 10 


A Sum of £3500 is included in the Esti- 
mates of the present year, for the pur- 
chase of two pictures. K 
The — for the building were, in —_ 15,000 
ditto 





0 

ditto 823 10,000 0 

Ditto ditto 1834 13,000 0 
Ditto ditto 1385 12,000 0 
Ditto ditto 1836 29,912 0 
Ditto ditto 1840 680 0 
80,592 0 


Wuixre’s Opinion oF THE CoRREGGIO’S.— 
On the occasion of the purchase of the Correggio’s 
in the National Gallery, Sir David Wilkie’s 
opinion was expressed in the following letter to 

r. Seguier :— x 
’ 7, Terrace, Kensington, March 1, 1854. 

“* My Dear Sir,—Atter reviewing with much at- 
tention the two pictures by Correggio, ‘The Ecce 
Homo,’ and the ‘ Mercury Teaching Cupid to 
Read,’ belonging to the Marquis of Londonderry, 
I have great pleasure in expressing to you my 
hope that they Losome the property of the nation. 

‘* They are undoubtedly originals of this great 
Italian painter, possessing, with the fascinations 
of light and shadow and surface so peculiar to him, 
that richness of colour and intensity of expression 
which give to his works so much of their value 
and influence; and whether to interest the public 
in the higher purposes of Art, or to uide the 
taste of the ma —e eh gallery now 

ing be a most desirable acquisition. | 
foror the justness of the sum for which they 
are offered, £12,000, I cannot from my experience 
in such transactions be a judge ; itis cortaialy 0 
large sum for two pictures ;_but giving this diffi- 
culty its due weight, I would decidedly — 
in giving this sum rather than let them go out 0 
the country, considering the rarity of such ane 
mens even in foreign countries, and oe ve : 
lence as examples of the high school to which t wl 
belong, to which it must oo ~ of every other 
imate.—I have. &c., 
rr (Signed) Davio Witkie.” 


“Wm. Seguier, Esq.’ 


’ 
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Tae Towrr.—Additions have been made to 
the collection of ancient armour contained in the 
Tower, which if more accessible to artists for 
sketching than it is, would afford an opportunit 
for the study of ancient armed costume, in whic 
it is to be regretted so many who paint it, err in 
their representations as adapted to the periods of 
their stories. There is a chronology in mail and 
plate armour as well as in civil costume, and the 
propriety of observing accuracy with regard to the 
one Is not more necessary to truth than in seekin 
it with respect to the other. But it is complained 
of by all who have ever visited the collection at 
the Tower, that they are hurried through the ar- 
moury without an opportunity of profiting in any- 
wise by their visit beyond seeing the mere arrange- 
ment. A suit of plated armour of the time of 
Henry the Seventh, as also a suit of the period of 
Richard the Third, have been added; likewise a 
suit of engraved and gilt armour, formerly the 
property of Count Hector Oddi, of Padua, to- 
gether with the horse and horse armour belonging 
to it; a suit also of cuirassiers armour of the time 
of Cromwell, together with several other suits, 
partial yore and sundries; among which 
are two English long-bows recovered from the 
wreck of the Mary Rose sunk at Spithead in 1545. 


Mivier’s “‘ Perrect Mepivum.’’—We have 
received from Mr. Miller, artists’ colourman, of 
Long Acre, a small pot of a preparation which he 
names as above ; oar which he has compounded 
rec to recipes given in the articles of our 
invaluable correspondent ‘J. E.” This vehicle 
is white, opaque, and perfectly fluid, without the 
slghtest tenacity or tendency to the consistence of 
megilp. It mixes kindly with colour, but we 
have not yet had an opportunity of observing the 
settled appearance which it will assume with time. 


Papier Macue’.—We have been favoured with 
a view of the elegant and ingenious papier-miché 
roductions of Mr. C. F. Bielefield, of Wel- 
fingten-strest North, which comprehend almost 
every article of furniture — of being rendered 
tasteful in design, or to which the enrichment of 
carving can be applied. Carved oak and walnut- 
wood is most successfully imitated. There are 
among the specimens which we were afforded an 
opportunity of examining, beautiful Louis Qua- 
torze frames and mouldings in imitation of the 
renaissance and Elizabethan periods. Plaster, we 
know, is used in following these and other + 
but certainly not more successfully than is here 
shown in this medium, which assumes all the 
crispness of wood-carving. Columns are formed 
of it of every order and degree of enrichment, 
including not only the capitals and bases, but the 
entire shafts, whether plated in the classic style, 
or fretted over with arabesques, &c. In Paris, 
the carton-pierre, a substance similar to papier- 
maché, but in everyway inferior to it, especially 
as regards its durability, being very absorbent of 
moisture, and therefore liable to become soft, is 
largely used for exterior ornaments, even in build- 
ings of the most sumptuous and important cha- 
racter. As there is good evidence of the durabi- 
lity of the old papier-miché in the open air, it 
follows of course, that for interior work its per- 
manency may be still more implicitly relied upon. 
There are many pier-glass frames, chimney-pieces, 
&c., composed of this substance, remaining in a 
rfectly sound good condition, that must have 
ieee made early in the last century ; and a recent 
examination of the old papier-maché work at Ches- 
terfield-house has most satisfactorily proved, that 
in ceilings it is equally durable; the component 
arts are, in fact, such as to render it much less 
ikely to decay than the laths or other wood-work 
to which it may be attached; and in no instance 
that has ever come under the observation of the 
manufacturer, has he detected the least indication 
of its having been attacked by worms, one of the 
ingredients used being very obnoxious to them. 
The papier-miché work now remaining in many 
houses in London and the country, which was put 
up in the time of Sir Wm. Chambers, appears, 
wherever it has been examined, in a perfectly 
sound state, notwithstanding many defects in its 
composition and manufacture which have lately 
been effectually corrected. We ascertained on in- 
quiry that the cost of the papier-miché is 20 per 
cent. cheaper than composition, which, together 
with its other recommendations, must eventually 








bring it into very general use. 
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PAaRLiaAMENTARY Vores.—1. NaTIonat GAL- 
Leny.—On Tuesday, the 22nd ult., when the re- 
solation for a grant of money was agreed to in the 
House of Commons for the National Gallery, Sir C. 
Burrell said, he had been informed that some pic- 
tures of a very inferior description had lately been 
purchased for this institution. It was said that a 
work of Perugino, sold to Mr. Beckford originally 
for £40 or £50, had been bought for the National 
Gallery out of that gentleman’s collection for 
£300. If what had been stated to him were true, 
the picture would be a disgrace to it. The picture 
had been so much altered that it had been nearly 
repainted, and a Landeau, which was formerly on 
the forehead of one of the figures, had been en- 
tirely removed. If, indeed, his information were 
correct, a very indifferent painting had been palmed 
off on the public at a very large price. His only 
object in mentioning this was to call the attention 
of the right hon. baronet to the subject, that care 
might be observed in future in purchasing pictures 
for the National Gallery. 

2. Bririse Museum.— When the sum of 
£21,000 was proposed in Parliament for the new 
buildings of the British Museum, Mr. Hawes said, 
he regretted that in consequence of the librarian 
and his assistant being engaged in making a new 
catalogue for the library and occupying the apart- 
ments, the public were still excluded from that 
most interesting part of the building. At all events, 
he thought the objection not sufficient to jus- 
tify the exclusion of the public; and he trusted 
that the trustees, some of whom were present, 
would take the subject into consideration. — 
Dr. Bowring inquired when it was likely that 
the catalogue would be completed and printed ? 
— Sir R. Peel was understood to reply, pos- 
sibly in the course of a few weeks. With re- 

ard to the observations of the hon. member for 

mbeth, the questions whether the public should 
be allowed promiscuously to enter the library for 
the purpose of seeing the place, or to examine and 
and & books, were very different. There was 
every disposition on the part of the trustees to 
allow access to the library for the purpose of 
study, but to make the library a public promenade 
would certainly be to destroy the design of the 
institution.— Mr. Hawes did not think by allowing 
the public to walk through the room those who 
went to study would be disturbed, particularly as 
an apartment was especially provided for their ac- 
commodation.—Dr. Bowring said there was no 
difficulty in the public obtaining access to the 
libraries on the Continent.—Sir R. Inglis ventured 
to say, that the hon. gentlemen had never seea 
ten persons at one time in the library of the Vati- 
can; and though the visitors to the library at Paris 
were numerous, sometimes amounting to 30,000 
in ashort space of time, there were noreaders seen 
there.—After a few words from Mr. J. S. Wortley, 
the vote was agreed to. 

3. Scnoo.ts or Desten.— On the vote of 
£5000 towards defraying the expense of establish- 
ing schools of design in provincial towns in aid of 
local subscriptions for that purpose being put,— 
Mr. Williams greatly approved of this object. A 
superior taste for designs had arisen in other 
countries in various manufactures, entirely from 
the support given them by such institutions as 
these. He thought that district schools ought to 
be encouraged by small sums, and would suggest 
to her Majesty's Government that this plan should 
be adopted.—Sir R. Peel did not object on the 
score of economy to a grant of public money for 
this purpose. He thought it would be of great 
public benefit if these schools of design were es- 
tablished generally in all manufacturing districts ; 
but he was quite certain that the Government 
alone could not do it. The wealthy in the dis- 
tricts ought to come forward and support such ob- 
jects.—Mr. Ewart said this was a subject which had 
come under the consideration of a committee of 
which he had the honour to be chairman six years 

0, and that committee had recommended pre- 


| vocation, and serving to the artist either asa guide 


THE WORTH OF ART. 


Tue influence which the Plastic Arts have over 
human culture—over manners, dispositions—over 
life and comfort—is so significant and so vast, that 
we commonly hold it as established, that we are 
to prize, according to this standard, the worth of 
ages and nations. We know and admire those in 
which Art flourishes, and a sort of contempt ac- 
companies those that have been unable to raise 
themselves up tothis stage of development, whether 
barbarism kept them back or a fortunate oppor- 
tunity was wanting to them. Inwardly we feel 
ourselves persuaded, that the intelligence and love 
of the beautiful secured to man the highest per- 
fectioning, toned his spirit softer and clearer, 
opened his heart to refined pleasures, and brought 
him, above all things, nearer to the good. We 
furnish ourselves, by the view of beautiful works 
of art, with a more genial tone of feeling; when 
their grace charms and delights us, then our 
spirit, through the earnest and the vast, grows 
ennobled ; admiringly we pass from the pictares 
on to their authors; we esteem high the artist or 
the race in whom we meet with such correct 
thoughts, such beautiful feelings ; we enjoy our- 
selves with them, and find friends, allies, and often 
models, amongst them. 

Thus said Goethe, in his ‘‘ Propylacon,”’ in the 
end of the last century, and, theoretically, even 
we, in England, agree with him, confessing how 
the palmiest days of a state are ever crowned with 
some great excellence in Art, like the garland that 
adorns the victor in his triumph. 

We have made, of late years, great progress in 
Plastic Art, a progress, on the whole, in quality, 
but a very great one in quantity. The number of 
persons who devote themselves to it has vastly 
increased, a certain degree of intelligence on the 
subject is almost universally possessed, and a cer- 
tain degree of interest everywhere taken. The 
different feeling with which annual exhibitions 
are now approached from what they were some 
years ago is obvious, although perhaps the 
amount of change, which has been working gra- 
dually and silently in our national character, as 
regards all the higher walks of Art, is hardly yet 
——— of exact appreciation, or open to general 
acknowledgment. 

We are preparing, therefore, to give, at some 
time, a more than mere distant and theoretical 
assent to this creed of the intellect which Goethe 
has set forth; but as yet it is with us the strug- 
gling and doubting period of a half faith, unsup- 
ported by practice. Nor are we yet ready to affirm 
that our minds are fully made up as to the value 
we place upon excellence in Art. Are we quite 
certain that we should wish to become celebrated 
as a nation of painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
were it in our power to do so? And have we 
quite got over the impression, that our inferiority 
in Art is somehow or other connected with our 
superiority in more important matters? In other 
words, have we entirely dismissed the contempt 
with which every kind of inferiority and ignorance 
preserves and consoles its existence? We fear 
not. 

Have we even arrived at giving a distinct an- 
swer to this obvious question: What is the pur- 
pose we desire to answer by criticism? A ques- 
tion which, as regards Art, our English public is 
so far from having decided, that we doubt if its 
importance be at all rightly understood; and thus 
our criticism is too often a time-serving, shifting 
coward, now and then praising under some tem- 
porary excitement, or with a view of drawing forth 
patronage; but far more often bent only on depre- 
cating the judgment which other nations, or the 
cosmopolites amongst our own, might pass on our 
shortcomings, than fulfilling any lofty or definite 


ora warning. We are in too much fear of being 
convicted and condemned for bad taste or national 
blindness, to give the artist a fair chance, and 
hasten to condemn him in our own defence. 





cisely the same course as the right hon. baronet, 
namely, assistance, but not interference with local 
supervision. Casts, busts, &c., might with advan- 
tage be furnished to these schools by the Govern- 
ment. He was convinced of the soundness of the 
right hon. baronet’s views. —Dr. Bowring said, the 


most successful schools on the Continent were | 


those where individuals in the localities had taken 
the chief burden, assisted by the Government.— 
The vote was then agreed to. 


Whilst hand in hand with our condemnation of 
what we have to patronise, we carry on a warfare 
of reproaches against our public, for its sins and 
deficiencies in not patronising the very artists we 

| condemn. 
We turn to the glorious days of popes and 
»rinces, who issued their magnificent orders to a 
oman, a Venetian, or a Lombard school : we pro- 














patrons who refuse to tapest 
paintings we are half asham a Wederith 
prospective Patronage, one that shall not reward 

t prepare merit; accustomed to the views 
——- of the. political economist, we talk 4 
philosophical accuracy of a demand creating a a 
ply. It does so, of the gross article, of w a 
the average of human power can supply, but it 
go nofurther. All the distraction, all the mace 
all the bloodshed in Spain, though they ooar’ 
duced a plentiful crop of soldiers, adventurers ome 
political quacks, have not called forth one great 
man able to subdue or to save, however imperative 
the need—in other words, the d. It is so 
always; a demand only settles the direction jn 
which such human powers as exist shall put them. 
selves forth ; it creates no power. Want of pa- 
tronage or demand may, perhaps, deter the man 
gifted an artist from the pursuit of Art, or may 
deny him the means of livelihood by it; though to 
jadge from the continually increasing number of 
pictures painted and sold, it does not appear as if 
we need fear any such excuse for want of illus. 
trious talent, especially as on tie whole (though, 
ye not strictly) the best artists find the 

tdemand. Amongst portrait painters for in- 
stance, it does not appear that Sir Thomas Law- 
rence sat disregarded with his portrait of Canning 
before him waiting for a buyer; or, in another 
branch of the Art, that Edwin Landseer's exqui- 
site animals look in vain for an owner. And there 
are some others of our artists who have equally 
little reason or inclination to complain personally 
of want of patronage. 

Portrait painters have at all times and in all 
countries, and more especially at the present time, 
and in England, the surest market for their com- 
modity ; and the animal painter has a ready patron 
in the taste amongst our aristocracy for field 
sports; but if this taste gifted us in Landseer, 
with one whom Rubens and Vandyke alone equal 
in the splendour of life, and we had almost said in- 
tellect he bestows, even Snyders himself falls far 
below in this respect: however as pictures and in 
general grandeur his works may excel, why has not 
our family taste produced a Vandyke to groupe us 
within doors and on serious occasions, or at least 
a Watteau to represent us taking our pleasure in 
our beloved park or garden? 

Do we then think that to deficiency of talent we 
are to attribute the yet unsatisfactory state of Art 
in England ; the uneasy alternation of boasting and 
depreciation, of complaint for and complaint of the 
artist? This we might disprove by many signs of 
promise, by many actual performances, far too 
numerous to particularize ; the name of Etty in the 
very highest branch of Art, and of Stanfield in one 
we particularly excel in, are enough. We attri- 
bute it mainly to ignorance, ignorance of our ob- 
ject as public and of the artist’s in his pursuit. 

Add to the child of this ignorance our want of 
reverence for Art. A far greater obstacle in the 
artist’s path than want of patronage 1s this want 
of reverence for Art. Anterior to the ey of 
whether a man excel, is the worth of what he 
strives for; more fundamental still, what + 
strives for. Do those around, does he aoa 
look upon what he desires to do, as to be sought 
for its own sake? Is he ready to give one 
for excellence, time, health, wealth, and hol 
to be cheaply bought at the price? Is he content 
even to die, so that his work may be immortal of 
and do the public sympathies, the eg 
all hearts and heads go with him? For if yo be ; 
Art is safe, whatever be the fate of that ; 
nay, that artist is most likely safe. already 

To this criticism answers, that we have ; 
been too often deceived by such prowaneen 
that in crying up the merits of men who 
they ought to be immortal, we have only ex 
ourselves to the ridicule of foreigners, lites. 
contemptuous disavowal of our own cos > 
We cannot — to a = fay Any 
terest or sympathy the artist who, 
of por benhewiry, ~ ichouring from the pure lore of 
Art for excellence ; for those who have pe te on 
we have found had mistaken the pate for 
with which men view their own performencts metas 
devotion to Art. And public wre urage- 
its own prudent path of coldness and @ fnement 
ment ; for to be too difficult is to prove re 
of taste and acumen as a connoisseur. $b wt 

Whilst meanwhile in the eagerness © : 








| fess ourselves indignant at the supineness of 





ks of himself and bis | 
——— at 


the artist declares the wor 
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contemporaries the only legitimate object of in- 
terest, since the purchase of them is encouragin 
the vitality of Art, and denounces our Nation 
Gallery as a Hortus Siccus, our utmost fostering 
of which will not cause the springing of a single 
fower. Is it then the object of our criticism to 
prove our fastidious tastes in Art, or to cause 
money to be spent upon pictures merely because 
they are new? Is it a reputation as serves critics, 
or the making Art into a profitable profession, 
that we desire ? 

There is something far nobler, far more endur- 
ing to be accomplished—the possession of a great 
School of Art. For this we must first fully con- 
vince ourselves of its worth, of the connexion of 
high excellence in Art with all other high and 
noble things. We must then raise to ourselves 
the loftiest conceptions of what Art can do; be- 
come acquainted, to the best of our power, with 
all that has been done most excellent in it; per- 
suade ourselves that the man who brings a master- 
piece into our country, and places it where the 
public can aid its taste by contemplating it, is a 
public benefactor, not merely as he may offer the 
artist inspiration, but as he helps to prepare an 
intelligent and a sympathizing public for him. 
And then our criticism need not fear to be misled 
by mistaken enthusiasm, or to err through partial 
lenity. He who feels that true reverence for Art, 
which will not rest and cannot exist without full 
understanding and appreciation of its miracles, 
cannot deceive himself, and will not others. That 
which has been done by immortal spirits ; more, 
that which glorious Art reveals as yet to be done, 
he tries not to lower to his own standard, but 
rather exaggerates his own defects for his own 
short comings. 

For the man with eyes, and mind, and hands, 
gifted by nature, and prepared by study for the 
reverence of Art, may be unduly distrustful of 
his own powers, may underrate his own per- 
formances, but cannot overrate them. He may 
be conceited and overbearing as an artist to un- 
gifted men, but as regards Art he must be humble. 

In Art, cultivation is, above all things, neces- 
sary; cultivation of the mass and of the artist; 
cultivation of sympathy and of knowledge. We 
cannot form too high an idea of how great and 
glorious Art may be; we cannot too much re- 
Verence its purpose, its influences, and its inde- 
pendence; nor can we, on the other hand, easily 
exceed in the leniency of our criticism on the 
young artist, if we desire to have a great school of 
Art, _In England there is much false shame, or 
we might better call it doubting pride, the misery 
of the half enlightened, which equally exacerbates 
Wh criticism, and palsies the hand of the artist. 

hen conscious of this, we would assert our- 
selves, too much defiance necessarily mingles it- 
self with the effort for sober judgment. We paint 
and criticise, as if, by a decree of our will, we 
- become great masters, and have the world’s 
he owledgment as such, At the beginning of 
Hs * ay ah we were resolved to prove our great- 
: nedie the roods of canvass we covered; and in 
ay 20 from this pretension we have, peneee, 
an te the other extreme, as if we could = 
aa our pictures are highly finished by their being 

small. What is the fact? That the number of 
ary artists whom the world has produced is soon 
pe oa they are gifts of God, aided, not 
a »y circumstances. Unsurrounded by the 
ye who nature, the stirring scenes, the mira- 
ie uch Art had already wrought around the 
" 4 Bemnes of Italy or the Low Countries ; ham- 

ed, too, by the palsying effect which portrait 


ainting is « ' . : ) 
ae is apt to exercise on it, no wonder if our 
people their canvass with masks and pos- 


instend 5 juneene and costume with a sketch, 
eres painting a picture. We want much 
poser d Supply to ourselves the place of those 
to it rs a s. Whatever be the state of the Art, up 
e nates can the greater number reach. As we 
state of ~ eyes and hands, elevate the general 
arash a be Fe rt, and enable the greater number to 
masters ithe, point, we prepare the way for the 
aid theie t ae A rt that may arise amongst us, and 
phe vocation. But if, in the mean time, we 
net nec Possibilities, and rail at those who do 
the wie them; if we care very little about 
po criti. » and very much for our own reputation 
"rt we do our most to stifle talent and 
rate vocation. F. B. 
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EXHIBITIONS—PROVINCIAL. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


Tue Twentieth Exhibition of the Manchester 
Society, consisting of the works of modern artists, 
opened early in September. It contains 622 paint- 
ings and nine works in sculpture. Several of 
the most striking and important are familiar to 
those who have visited the Metropolitan Exhibi- 
tions, but there are many of very considerable 
merit, shown for the first time in Manchester ; the 
collection being indeed, as a whole, much above 
mediocrity, and a decided improvement upon that 
of last year. We understand it is the intention of 
the Committee to bestow a prize for the “ best 
picture’—the best picture, that is to say of a 
peculiar class; for they have, we think very un- 
wisely, limited themselves to a selection from 
‘* Interiors’’—of which it happens they have an 
unusually poor assemblage ; a circumstance that 
will, we trust, induce them to alter their original 


sign. 

No. 5. ‘ On the Sands at Dieppe,’ H. Lancas- 
ter. The excellent artist exhibits several capital 
works, of which this, perhaps, is the best ex- 
ample; they are exceedingly rich in tone, and 
marvellously true to nature, but remind us some- 
what too forcibly of a painter whom he seems to 
have ‘‘ looked at’’ too often. 

No. 11. ‘ An Italian Girl,’ J. Inskipp. Painted 
with the vigorous hand of a master; but in the 
‘“« sketchy” style, against the too frequent adop- 
tion of which the accomplished artist will do well 
to guard. « 

No. 16. ‘ The Lagunes—Venice,’ G. E. Hering. 
A graceful and pleasant copy of a familiar subject. 

Jo. 17. ‘ An Interior in the Olden Time,’ W. 
Miiller. In allrespects an admirable work ; true 
and accurate in design and character, and painted 
with a degree of force, rarely to be met with in 
modern art. Mr. Miiller, in all his productions, 
comes up to the expectations the public have 
formed of him. He continues on the right road 
to fame. 

No. 51. ‘ An Old Mill, Warwickshire,’ H. Jut- 
sum. A picture of great merit, by an artist who 
has made large strides of late; and who, if he 
continue to improve in equal proportion, will 
soon “‘ achieve greatness."’ There are three other 
works of his in the collection, and all admirable. 
No. 86, ‘ A Shady Lane,’ is a work that all per- 
sons of taste and judgment will covet. 

No. 73. ‘ Rocky Landscape,’ J. Tennant. Of 
the four pictures contributed by Mr. Tennant, 
this is, by many degrees, the best ; its qualities 
are of avery high order, and it amply maintains 
his reputation, which his other works in the 
Gallery do not. 

No. 88. ‘The Dead Bird,’ Wm. Patten. A 
sweetly conceived and excellently painted por- 
trait, with the introduction of a touching episode. 
We remember it as one « the leading attractions 

f the Society of British Artists. 

No. 105. Venice,’ Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
One of the most masterly productions of the great 
modern master, with all the high qualities for 
which he has been long remarkable. 

No. lll. ‘ A Hawk,’ T. Smart. A very clever 
picture ; the promise of better things hereafter. 

No. 113. ‘ Sancho’s Feast as Governor of Bara- 
taria,’ F. P. Stephanoff. The humour and cha- 
racter displayed in this production have been 
rarely surpassed in modern Art. The artist has 
caught the very spirit of the author; the expres- 
sion of the unfortunate governor, as a tempting 
dish is removed from him by the mandate of the 
physician, is Ly inimitable ; and all the minor 

arts are of equal merit. : 
- No. 151. rh Little Beggar Boy of Rome,’ F. 
Y. Hurlstone. An exquisitely painted work ; one 
of the leading attractions of the Exhibition. ‘ 

No. 161. ‘ Heidelberg on the Neckar, H. Grit- 
ten, jun. The artist is an extensive contributor, 
and his works show to great advantage. He — 
manifestly, the right fons for his Art, an 

j abr and a me. 
stdin Or Barmouth Sands, North Wales,’ A. 
Clint. We have seen this pictare before, but re- 
joiced to see it again ; although we did so with no 
little surprise, for oe cold jmey _ — 
rare u 
that a work of ie he keeping of its producer. 


it could be left in t! 
There are few productions of modern Art at once 





so interesting and so admirable ; so perfectly true 
to nature, and so exquisitely tcechtente p Ane 
ter. Here is an opportunity for the Manchester 
committee to encourage and recompense genuine 
ability ; ability trusting for success to no meri. 
tricious aid, but depending for it, altogether, upon 
truth happily and skilfully conveyed to canvass. _ 

No. 164. ‘On the Rhine, Moonlight,’ J. B. 
Crome. A fine example in a style in which the 
artist continues to be unrivalled. 

No. 167. ‘ Tyrolese Boy.’ No. 287. ‘ Prayer.’ 
No. 455. ‘Theckla at the grave of Max (Wallen. 
stein),’ H. O'Neil. Three cabinet pictures of 
rare excellence, conceived in the true spirit of 

ce and beauty, and painted with marvellous 

licacy and skill. The artist is already entitled 
to a very foremost rank in his profession. 

No. 184. ‘ Fairies assembled at Sunset to hold 
their Revels,’ R. Dadd. Mr. Dadd is emphati- 
cally the poet among painters. Blended with an 
imagination akin to that of the most fancifal of 
our ‘‘inventors,” he exercises a degree of judg- 
ment rarely combined with it. He seems to paint 
in a dream ; but it is a dream in which the images 
are all naturally arranged. His picture suggests 
a volume of thought as certainly as does a passage 
from Shakspere. He is, moreover, a master of 
professional ‘‘ technicalities,” and in drawing the 
nude figure he is surpassed by very few. He bas 
a ‘walk in Art’’ entirely to himself, and no com- 
petitor is likely to approach him. This is saying 
much in these days, when “ creators’’ are unfor- 
tunately less numerous than ‘‘ copyists.”’ 

No. 207. ‘ Returning from Pastare,’ H. J. Bod- 
dington. One of several delicious ‘ bits,"’ the 
contributions of an artist who is always true to 
Nature and also to Art. 

No. 225. ‘The Garden of the Capuchin Con- 
vent at Amalfi,’ J. Uwins. A capital copy of a 
genuine piece of Italy ; the production of an artist 
whose onward progress has been safe and sure. 

No. 230. ‘Ginevra,’ A. Egg. A vigorously- 
painted work, and very graceful in design. 

No. 237. ‘View on the Thames, at Chelsea,’ 
T. M. Richardson. A masterly landscape, of the 
highest and purest class; full of matter, and abun- 
dant in incident, yet in no degree confused. 

No. 235. ‘Source of the Ravensbourne,’ J. 
Stark. A good example of an artist who is always 
excellent in the estimation of those who prefer 
truth to fiction in copying the real. Asa sound 
and vigorous painter, essentially cor Mr. 
Stark is surpassed by very few. No. 431. ‘ Hayes 
Common,’ and No. 435. ‘ Lane Scene,’ are works 
that many will covet. 

No. 224. ‘ Irish Hospitality,’ J. Zeitter. A 
capital version of a touching incident—a family, 
preserved from shipwreck, in the cabin of an Irish 





peasant. ; 

No. 276. ‘ Rebecca and Ivanhoe in the turret of 
the castle of Front de Boeuf,’ W. P. Frith. The 
subject has been taken too often to leave room for 
any novelty iu conception; but the artist has dis- 
played considerable taste and skill in his treat- 
ment of it. It is admirably executed, and is in 
all respects a picture of the thoroughly good class. 
No. 359, though a small work, pleases us better ; 
it is a simple portrait of a merry maiden—the 
‘Dolly’ of “ Barnaby Rudge,” giving the *‘ kill- 
ing twist’ to her abundant tresses ; a sweet a 
very graceful production. 

o. 293. * Pastoral Figures,’ H. Le Jeune. 
Undoubtedly the work of the highest merit in 
the collection. The spirit of the old masters per- 
vades it: it affords abundant evidence of thought 
and study in the true school, where excellence 
only is taught. There is amazing delicacy, blended 
with force, in the execution; and a more perfectly 
graceful conception we have very seldom wit- 
nessed. The female figure is entire loveliness. 
There are in the exhibition two or three other 
pictures by the same artist, which manifest powers 
of the highest order, and sure guarantee that 
their producer must fill, at no distant period, a 
prominent place in the professional muster-roll of 

reat men. * One of them, No. 427, ‘ From the 

‘airy Queen,’ is a gem of the purest water. 

No. 297. ‘Autamn,’ T. Creswick. This and 
two or three others by Mr. Creswick cannot be 
classed among the more successful works of the 
accomplished painter. They are, of course, t 
attractions in this gallery, but may —a be 
compared with other productions of his pencil. 


No. 298. ‘ Solitude,’ E. Hassell. A wand 
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landscape, of a deep, full tone, introducing a so- 
litary angler (‘ though solitary, he is not alone’’) 
on the bank of a rushing river. 

No. 329. ‘ The Guitar,’ J. Stewart. A very 
elegant and graceful portrait, of the minor size, 
painted with much skill and power. 

No. 333. ‘ Road-side Repast,’ W. Bowness. 
An excellent picture of an Italian boy sharing his 
scanty meal with his monkey by the road-side. 

No. 360. ‘ Lane near Capel Curig, North 
Wales,’ A. Vicars. A sweet landscape; one of 
several agreeable and finely-painted subjects by 
this artist. 

No. 397. ‘ Sophhia Waiting the Return of Oli- 
via,’ J. J. Jenkins. A manifest improvement; if 
the painter will labour to avoid the sacrifice of 
nature to prettiness, he will yet produce great 
things. He displays a “‘nice’’ feeling in all he 
does, but must use a stronger pencil before he 
reaches excellence. 

No. 437. ‘ Flowers,’ G. Evans. Painted with 
great vigour, yet with considerable delicacy. 

No. 464. ‘ The Vintage,’ G. F. Marshall. A 
beautiful work, of much good promise; a child in 
the fore-ground might have been painted by Mr. 
Uwins. ‘The artist must aim at greater origina- 
lity ; the faculty is, we are sure, in him. 

No. 488. * View near Sorento, Bay of Naples,’ 
T. C. Hofland. ‘* Though last not least.”’ This 
and some other of Mr. Hofland’s Italian pictures 
are valuable acquisitions to the gallery. 

Before we close our necessarily limited notice 
of the collection, we must recommend the visitor 
to look at a specimen of carved wood, in the pas- 
sage to the rooms. It is, we understand, the 

vroduction of an artist of Manchester, Mr. J. 
Holding, and obtained a prize medal there in 1840. 

It is of great merit, and will amply recompense 
those who may have an opportunity to examine it. 


[The exhibitions at Liverpool and Birmingham 
are both open. We shall notice their contents 
next month. In reference tothat at Birmingham, 
we copy the passage introductory to a lengthened 
and very sensible notice in the Midland Counties 
Herald—a paper conducted with great ability, and 
essentially serviceable to the cause of Art, to which 
it usually devotes considerable space :— 

** The Exhibition of the Society of Arts opened 
on Monday, the 20th of Sept., and certainly with a 
better general collection than even that of last 
year. There are not so many large pictures, but 
the interest is not lost, since, instead of one or two 
* lions,’’ we have half a dozen, or more, of the 
great works of the day. We observe that the 
room has been re-coloured, and with good taste 
and discretion; the pictures tell very effectively 
against the soft grey of the walls. ‘The hanging is 
certainly highly creditable, since we do not see any 
work of Art that is not suitably hung, both as to 
height and in relation to other pictures.” 


——<— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ING LOCAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Sir,—Our attention having been directed to a notice 
in the Art-Unton for August, of some of the evidence 
adduced before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, On the subject of National Monuments and 
Works of Art, in particular to that portion of it relating 
to the organization in France of the Comite’ pES ARTS 
ET MONUMENS under the authority and auspices of 
the Government; we are desirous of stating our delight 
at the institution of such a Committee, and, at the 
same time of expressing our regret that no such step 
has been taken by our own Government for preserving 
andelucidating, ina combined and systematic form, the 
history of those works of Art with which our country 
abounds, many of them of the most exquisite design 
and execution, and all of them interesting in the 
highest degree, in illustrating the domestic and the 
public history of the Arts, and of the respective stages 
of civilization among our countrymen. 
Under these impressions, it affords us much pleasure 

to siate that, a considerabie time since, a few indivi- 
duals, artists and others, zealous for the preservation 
of the important local features of our country, and for 
the diffusion of information upon the subject of their 
historical associations, have formed ourselves into a 
body under the title of the Ep1nsuRGH ASSOCIATION 
For Inuustratine LocaL ANTIQUITIES, having for 
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thentic historical records of the leading architectural 
and artistic remains with which our city is enriched, 
and which, we are sorry to add, are now rapidly passing 
away into oblivion. With this view we have already 
collected a considerable unmber of sketches, and are 
vigorously engaged in the accumulation of others. 
We are induced to trouble you with this note, in the 
hope that its insertion in your valuable paper may lead 
to the extension of so desirable a feeling to every city 
in the kingdom, as the preservation of its public and 
private monuments; and that private enthusiasm and 
enterprise may achieve an object of so much national 
importance, and such a one as in other countries is 
generally undertaken as a part of the public duty of 
the State.—Yours, &c. Joun WILLox, 

Secretary to the Edinburgh Association for 

Illustrating Local Antiquities. 
Edinburgh, Aug. 20. 
ARTISTS MODELS. 

S1r,—Allow me to address a word to you on the sub- 
ject of a paper introduced into the last number of the 
Art-Un1on; I mean the list, description, and ad- 
dresses of the models. I fear the list must have been 
sent by some mischievous or very inconsiderate person. 
Such a publication as this will go very far to destroy 
that which all artists have taken so much pains to esta- 
blish, I mean the respectability of the persons therein 
named. It will offer a temptation to prurient curio- 
sity, and subject many modest and retiring individuals 
to impertinent applications, not less offensive to their 
feelings than opposed to their wishes. There may be 
some, I grant, who will be pleased with this sort of no- 
toriety, but these are not of the class that artists prize 
or value; and I have reason to know that much mis- 
chief has been already done by the publication; and 
that many most respectable individuals have received 
an injury which all the penitence of the author will 
never be able to repair.—Yours, &c. 
Athenzum, Sept. 13. T. Uwins, R.A. | 
[It is, we hope, unnecessary for us to assure our cor- 
respondent, that our motive in publishing the letter re- 
ferred to was a just and right one. It was communi- 
cated to us by an artist for whom we have the highest 
esteem and respect, and whose intention we cannot for 
a moment suspect to have been wrong. We now per- 
ceive that it would have been wiser to have withheld it.] 








ARTISTS’ SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—I am occupied during the day in business until 
six o’clock. After that hour I am anxious if possible 
to obtain some assistance in drawing from casts, &c., 
and occasionally to paint in oil. Can you or any of 
your correspondents inform me if there is any place in 
town where evening instructions or assistance can be 
procured at a moderate charge; I believe there are 
places of this description, and being anxious to improve 
myself during the time I have to spare should feel ex- 
tremely obliged if you could point out to me where, by 
this or any other method, I could procure my desired 
object.—Yours, &c. W. M. 
London, Sept. 3. 





WORKS ON ART. 

Str,—The subject of Vehicles having been brought 
before the public by your talented correspondent, J. E., 
in the two last numbers of your excellent periodical, 
allow me to suggest that the following authorities, 
quoted by Lanzi, be forthwith sought for and translated. 

Ist. The MS. of Andrea Cennini, bearing date 1437, 
upon Painting. It is preserved in the library of S. Le- 
renzo, at Florence. 

2nd. The Treatise of Theophilus, the Monk, pre- 
served in one of the libraries of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

3rd. The Works on Painting by Malvasia, wholly, or 
in so far as they relate to the fragments preserved by 
him of the Writings of Francesco Albani. 

4th. Palomino’s Teorica e Practica della Pittura, two 
vols. folio; rare out of Spain. 

5th. Boschini’s Carta del Navegar. This was printed 
in 1660, and gives an account of Titian’s method of 
colouring among other things. 

6th. The Work of Zanetti. He gives an account of 
the Tenebrosi, distinguishing such as were of that sect 
through their own fault, and those who came to be of 
it owing to the bad priming of those times. 

7th. Lomazzo’s Treatise, published in 1584. This 
work, the Idea of the Temple of Painting, requires con- 
siderable weeding; but it contains matter of the most 
valuable kind in reference to the practical part of the 
Art. 





its object the collecting of accurate sketches and au- 


tura, published in 1587. This work will 
- will be very useful 


by a person conversant with terms of i 
itself, would confer an immense seer al — 
sent time upon the profession in all its branches. | 
say faithfully and judiciously : faithfully, as being sub. 
stantially correct ; judiciously, as to the omission of all 
matter which does not strictly refer to Art. 


the plan I have proposed, to raise a subscription for 
the purchase of the works referred to, I shall be most 
happy to contribute the sum of one guinea.—Yours, &c, 





The above works, faithfully and judiciously translated 


at the pre. 


Should it be necessary, in order to carry into effect 


Sept. 15. H. 


TEST FOR LEMON-YELLOW. 

S1r,—Since your valuable journal, the Art-Unton, 
has become so useful a vehicle for conveying and an- 
swering inquiries connected with the Fine Arts; I shall 
feel obliged by your ascertaining, for the benefit of such 
provincial artists as myself, who have few opportunities 
of conversing with eminent persons in the profession, 
what is a good test by which we may prove the genuine- 
ness of Lemon-yellow. It is a colour highly appreciated 
by Mr. Field, who at the same time informs us in his 
work entitled “Chromatography,” that there are se- 
veral colours “ vended under the same denomination.” 
Now, since a bright and TRANSPARENT yellow is of 
great importance in painting, and this seems the only 
TRANSPARENT One that he (Mr. Field) can venture to 
place in the list of permanent yellows (the rest being all 
of them ochres), and we have tests for ultramarine and 
vermilion, I think this inquiry may be of service to 
many who are not acquainted with the chemical pro- 
perties of colours, but who are fully aware of the im- 
portance of at least one TRANSPARENT colour of each 
of the primary ones being good of its kind, and per- 
fectly to be relied upon in all respects. Having a trans- 
parent colour we can test of the madder-lake class, my 
attention has been had particularly to this yellow. 

Yours, &c. 

Welbatch. WILLIAM Hveues, jun. 

P.S. I forgot to state that one reason for my inquiry 
is, that of the colour in question Mr. Bachboffner says 
it will not stand the sun’s rays.—See his work entitled 
“ Chemistry as applied to the Fine Arts,” page 123. 





PORTRAIT BY HOLBEIN. 

[The writer of the following letter to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, on a subject of some interest, has favoured us 
with his name—which we do not consider it necessary 
to publish. His communication, however, cannot fail 
to interest many.} 20th March, 1841. 

My Lorp,—Although I have not the honour of being 
personally known to your Lordship, I consider it my 
duty to her Majesty to rectify an error that has long 
prevailed at Windsor, in reference to one of the paint- 
ings in the Royal collection. The portrait to which I 
allude is confessedly by Holbein, but it has always been 
considered and catalogued as designed by that painter 
for Luther. It is thus that your Lordship will find it 
described in every edition of the Windsor Guide, and 
also by Pyne in his Royal Palaces, (see vol. I, P. 142.) 

In like manner, when the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, not many years since, engraved this 





rtrait, it was treated as that of Luther; and! believe 
it hes at no period any more been doubted to os 
likeness of that Reformer, than to be the work 0 
Holbein. It so happens that I have for many years 
possessed a duplicate of this painting (the artist 
known to have executed duplicates of most of 
works), corresponding with that at the Castle, in _ 
the most minute particular. I purchased it of “4 
Christie, after the death of the celebrated ore a 
Maitland, of Woodford, who had it many years > 
from the collection of the Countess of —, 4 
Park Lane, which came to the hammer after the =. 
death. I never, till lately, doubted that the omg er 
ing, and my own, were equally of Luther j except, 
indeed, that the portrait in question always - “ 
to me wholly unlike any other existing portral joe 
Reformer, nor did it appear either that renee yer od 
in this country, or that Holbein was in his — bea 
continent. A long illness has lately left me er a. 
to investigate this question, and the aye oad 
inquiries has been, that the portrait is - ‘ 
Luther, but of Dr. Stokesley, the Bishop © be 
from 1530 to 1539. I owe the discovery © ets 
which appear in the upper part of — —~ 
pictures, through the kind investigation +. - ane 
Mr. Pulman, of the Herald’s College and oo 
Lords, a gentleman most probably well known 





8th. Geo. Batista Armenini’s Veri Precetti della Pit- 


Lordship. It appears that in the year 1529 Dr. 
ee el 























| hot now so common. 
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ley was sent by King Henry VIII. to some foreign 
universities, as well as to the Emperor and the Pope, 

a mission respecting the then contemplated 
divorce of the Queen. It is well known that Holbein 
came over here, upon the recommendation of Erasmus, 
to Sir Thomas More (then Chancellor), in whose house 
he remained two or three years, and as Sir Thomas 
took the Seals in 1530, and died in 1535, it is very proba- 
ble that the portrait of the then Bishop of London, who 
had previously been accredited as an Envoy on the most 
confidential embassy, was one of the Chancellor’s col- 
lection of pictures, which is known to have excited the 
admiration of the King, upon one of his visits to Chelsea, 
and led to the employment of Holbein as painter to the 
Court. The Bishop died in 1539, and was interred in 


——— 


| old St. Paul’s; the inscription on his monument being 


recorded by Dugdale, and a translation of such in- 
scription being given by Wood in his “ Athena Oxoni- 
enses.” That Dr. Stokesley shared much of the Royal 
confidence is certain, not merely from the trust con- 
fided to him which has been already mentioned, but 
from his having been the principal person employed in 
conducting the examination of Philpot (the martyr), at 
which the King presided in person, and took an active 


part. 

Ihave judged that I ought not to keep back from 
your Lordship the information which i have thus been 
s0 fortunate as to obtain upon a subject more or less 
connected with the official department over which 
your Lordship so worthily presides. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
The Right Hon. 
The Lord Chamberlain, &c. 


——— 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 
Tak time is not long gone by when the oldest 


and most interesting monumental reliques con- 
tained in our Cathedrals were held of no more ac- 


| count than any ordinary modern tombstone, save 


by those who had apprenticed themselves to the 


| “antiquarian trade ;’”’ but those sections of the 


public to whom such things were utterly indif- 
ferent, now begin to understand that they are 


| Valuable, though for them to explain wherein that 


value may consist would be another thing. The 
evidence given before the Select Committee on 
National Monuments furnishes a melancholy ac- 
count of the wanton injuries suffered by the mo- 
huments in Westminster Abbey; not only from 
ill-disposed persons who have visited it, but also 
in a great measure from the Westminster scholars 
and other persons by whom especially such re- 
liques should be held sacred. It is however to be 
observed, that mischief from the first source is 
“ee Formerly monuments in 
this Cathedral were so infamously mutilated as 
wholly to destroy their beauty, entire heads hav- 
lug been broken off from many works, and es- 

cially from the sculpture of the tombs of Mr. 

hynne and Major André. This wholesale de- 
struction arose from the want of a sufficient num- 

t of persons to attend visitors, a default which 
must be set to the account of the Dean and 


Chapter. Among the public at large there is un- 
| doubtedly a marked advance in the appreciation 


of monuments and works of Art, compared with 
What existed even twenty years ago; but we can- 
hot concur in the opinion so generally entertained 
that the opening of so many stores of pictures and 
antiquities has already educated the people up to 
Sa apprehension of many of the beauties of Art. 
Such knowledge can only be acquired guttatim 
4s it were, and we are content that it isso. Com- 
os the former destruction of works such as we 

ave remarked in Westminster Abbey, with the 


| Btowing respect for all similar productions, there 





's very much of gain on the side of civilisation, 
Pr that the multitudes that we now see in our 
= are better conducted than such an as- 
ps age would have been years ago, is certainly 
th — of better things, but not yet a proof 
an they yield to the full influence which Art 
é oo On greater refinement. So much has 
- S “en @ point of interest with us, as to induce 
aaat Visit to Hampton Court, with a view to 
lower <j uPressions made by the works upon the 
pe “peer ; but the human tide moved on, and 
* Hi, y made a sign. It is true that the pictures 
the upton Court are not such as would move 
senek erate : the large works of the modern 
. © school, such as are seen in the Luxem- 
"§ at Paris, by Vernet, Delaroche, Deveria, 





and others, could not have failed of effect ; but it 
is highly gratifying to see that popular respect for 
works of Art which is preparatory to their full ap- 
preciation. There is among our countrymen of 
a certain rank in life a proneness to mischief, 
which distinguishes them from the same class of 
every other nation; but certainly the gross ab- 
surdity of seeking amusement in injuring and de- 
stroying valuable properiy, is distinctly on the de- 
crease. Mr. Allan Cunningham, however, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee, says that 
“* they would take a finger yet.’ The following 
pecans refer to the monuments of Westminster 
o> 

“ From what you know of the recesses of the Abbey, 
do you think that a guide taking round eight or ten in- 
dividuals, can have his eyes round him to prevent dila- 
7 mea if some of the party were disposed to do it? 

f there were double the number of men you have there 
now, probably it could scarcely be done.—If the number 
of individual visitors were increased, would not there be 
check against others doing mischief? 1 do not know; 
I cannot answer that question.—Do you think that 
they would be more scrupulous where there were many 
visitors than when there were only afew? I have seen 
- take advantage to do mischief amongst num- 

rs, and also I have seen them do it when there were 
only a few.—Is there not among English people in ge- 
neral, not only in lower orders, rather a disposition to 
take away pieces? They have better taste now, but 
they would take a finger yet.—Is that tendency in- 
creased or decreased? Decreased.—Does that hold 
among the higher class as well as the poor? Certainly. 
Do you think it is decreased with regard to both classes? 
Yes; few relics are now taken by visitors. As the fa- 
cility of admission to objects of art has increased, so 
the tendency to w gi has decreased.—Would not the 
freer access, and the more they had the opportu- 
nity of admiring the beauties of sculpture, tend to 
afford greater protection? — Decidedly; the greater 
number the people that go, and the more the place is 
thrown open, the more the taste is diffused.” 

The weakness of abstracting reliques and me- 
mentoes is prevalent in all classes of English so- 
ciety; and that the appetite for profitless mischief 
is still indulged wherever it can be so with secu- 
rity, was strongly instanced but a few years ago at 
Florence. All who have visited that city are of 
course well acquainted with the Boboli Gardens— 
to those who do not know the place, it may be 
necessary to say, that they are attached to the 
palace of the Grand Duke—are extensive, abound- 
ing with sculpture, such as it is—and open on cer- 
tain days to the public. One or two servants in 
livery are always in the prions on public days, 
but they are rarely met with, which was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost by some witty English lover 
of a practical jeu d’esprit. Accordingly, a bag 
was picked up one morning by one of the ser- 
vants of the Grand Duke, near the palace, con- 
taining fingers, and even entire hands, feet, noses, 
heads, in short all the most practicable portions of 
some of the best statues in the garden. The au- 
thor of this excellent joke was never discovered by 
the authorities, although he was aftewards known 
to some of the English circle in Florence, who 
were so stupid as not to see the wit of the thing. 
Such are the feats of persons, who rather than 
give up all claim to distinction, will thus signalize 
themselves ; and it cannot be doubted that ne 
of the comparatively retail injuries ooteinnt § y 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey have been 

in a similar spirit. . 
oor nothing be ion for the restoration vd An 
ancient monumental memorials in the A : yy 
surely something might be done to preserve ¢! = 
in the condition in which they remain to us; 
instead of such a proceeding, they are won * an 
ever exposed to desecration. They are = ~ 
haps generally of a distinguished style, - t “y 
are of importance to the history of Art, an are 0 
abundant interest in all their circumstances a 
deed, all those of ancient date are among the = 
links that roy wit Ga pet, one — - 
inquiries about those w hotorien 
incalculably useful to the historian, 
a ara them Contain in their eouiptare 
at hore not sg ce moma 
lready inde . p 
Pee the Gothic architecture 10 which a, — 
contained, for a style of Art, which if not strictly 


i is y' i ther 

‘storical in the higher sense, is yet 80 In ano 
jeer A which has a G4," 
the former. We may ins Fae hy B 
. Josep , 
Cottermole, ont oe | po ab and costume, 





so rich in historical antiquities. It was suffi- 
ciently shown in May last, before the Select 
Committee on National Monuments, that the 
superintendence, however careful, of Deans and 
Chapters is not sufficient for the preservation of 
monuments. In September 1837, the French go- 
vernment instituted a commission, consisting of 
eight persons, who were instructed to collect do- 
cuments relative to the national monuments of 
France, and to advise on every subject connected 
with their support and preservation. The power 
vested in this commission is the authorisation of 
persons to visit the various buildings valuable for 
their antiquity, to report to the Minister of the 
Interior their condition, and to point out what 
repairs may be necessary for their future preserva- 
tion. The government allots annually a sum of 
money for the furtherance of the purposes of this 
commission, which has already effected much in 
the best spirit. A very strong argument in favour 
of such a committee, under a department of our 
own government, may be found in a passage of 
the evidence of Mr. Britton, the well-known 
veteran antiquarian, who says,— 

“ Since I commenced my architectural and antiqua- 
rian studies, I have seen infinite and important changes 
in the conduct, in the knowledge, and in the taste of 
the deans and chapters of the respective cathedrals : 
when I commenced my architectural and cathedral an- 
tiquities, those officers seemed to have been regardless 
both of the history and of the architectural merits and 
beauties of the respective buildings; within the last 
15, 20, or 30 years a greatly improved taste has pre- 
vailed amongst the clergy ; they are ambitious to study 
the subject, and of preserving the buildings in a very 
material degree, but not to the extent that I think the 
history and the interest of the churches require from 
the public.” 

Several valuable works have resulted from the 
labours of the French commission ; and under all 
circumstances a better example than this could 
not be followed for the preservation of our own 
cathedrals and the monuments they contain, which 
in the whole are more interesting than those of 
France. To many ecclesiastical bodies the ap- 

intment of such a committee would be accepta- 
bie, as they would then perhaps be enabled to 
effect such necessary repairs as they cannot other- 
wise undertake. Had such an authority existed, 
we should not have had to complain of the removal 
of so much of the curious iron work which was 


| placed round the monuments at the time of their 


erection. That it was old was the best reason for 
its preservation, but this it was that caused its re- 
moval: these elaborate ornamental screens and 
railings were actually portions of the memorials 
as originally set up, and they ought not to have 
been destroyed. 

It would be a most ungrateful task to dictate in 
any way to feelings of a family seeking to pay 
honour and respect to the yofad d 
parent : such feelings naturally set at nought every 
other consideration ; but if such a commission as 
that alluded to existed among ourselves, there 
would be no reason for such complaints as that of 
Mr. Britton, of the confusion and unmethodical 
arrangements in some of our most remarkable 
sacred edifices. Speaking of Bath Abbey, he 
says :— 

“ Perhaps there is not a church in England, not 
excepting that national mausoleum, Westminster 
Abbey, so crowded with sepulchral memorials as 
the sacred edifice now under notice. Besides the 
floor being nearly paved with slabs, there are at least 
450 tablets, &c., of all descriptions, affixed to the side 
walls and pillars of the building; nearly the whole 
interior surface of the walls, floor, and columns is lined 
or covered with slabs and tablets, of all sizes, forms, 
colours, and materials; brass, copper, stone, slate, 
marble, and wood are distributed over the surface, to 
attract the eye of the visitor. From their number, and 
diversified forms and colours, they may be said to 
counteract the destined purpose of each,—sympathy 
and awe. Instead of solemnity and repose, they pro- 
duce fritter and confusion; the eye cannot rest, nor 
can the mind be serene, where such distraction and 
incongruousness prevail. Here is neither order nor 
symmetry ; nor has there been any attempt at syste- 
matic arrangement; in excuse it may be said that it 
would be impracticable, if not impossible, to remedy 
such a defect, where the fancies of so sony pereens 
are allowed to prevail. The beginning of the evil is 
not of the present day or present age; and few have 
the courage and good taste to commence a reform 
where so much is to be undone, as well as done. 
Here is another part that — also to Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, which was the subject, at that 
time, of a good deal of discussion: ‘ Although these 
remarks sre applied immediately to the church under 








which combine truth of arc wed pee wee] 
never could have been attaine 
= andy within the walls of our sacred edifices 


notice, they are alike applicable to Westminster Abbey, 
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to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and to many other ancient and 
modern fabrics. If “ Committees of Taste ” be officially 
or voluntarily organized, they should give proofs of 
taste in the choice of situations, as well as choice of 
subjects, for interior monuments.’ ” 

It is highly probably that to these remarks of 
Mr. Britton, the improvement effected by a judi- 
cious distribution of the monuments is owing ; for 
since these observations were written much has 
been done to produce something like an orderly 
arrangement. 

Such confusion is partially remediable; but 
when portions of ancient memorials are removed, 
their integrity destroyed, and their interest con- 
sequently diminished, it is surely time that a voice 
should be heard in behalf of their maintenance 
against spoliation and wanton injury. We may 
congratulate ourselves that the Reformation in 
England was not attended by the incendiarism 
and savage excesses which marked the reforming 
spirit in the Low Countries as described by Schil- 
ler. The remnants of early times that are left, 
have originated a charming though subordinate 
style of art, in which our professors have far vut- 
done all attempts at rivalry. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Britton, who may be said to have lived in 
cathedrals for the last fifty years of his life, that by 
opening these fabrics to the public and familiar- 
izing them with their contents, as a means of im- 
parting information and stimulating inquiry, the 
risk of injury would be diminished and finally 
abated. This opinion is supported by that of Mr. 
Brayley, the author of the historical account in 
Neale’s Westminster Abbey. When Sir Henry 
Ellis was examined in 1836 before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, he declared, it seems, an 
impression unfavourable to the opening of the 
British Museum ; but before the late Select Com- 
mittee on National Monuments, a revolution had 
been wrought in his sentiments, as he himself 
states. 

“In the evidence before the Select Committee on the 
British Museum, in 1835—6, you expressed fears with 
respect to the conduct of the public if admitted to the 
Museum during the great holidays of Easter and Whit- 
suntide; will you now state, from the experience you 
have had since, what is your opinion of the conduct of 
the populace? My fears have not been realized; on 
Easter-Monday and on Whit-Monday the numbers are 
very great; on one Whit-Monday they amounted to 
32, visitors.—In what year was that? I believe 
it was in 1837, between nine in the morning and 
seven in the evening.—During that day in which the 
numbers were so great, was there any difficulty in 
maintaining order, or was the conduct of the people 
ae een’ There might have been some few 

rregularities, but nothing of consequence; nor have 
I ever had occasion on the crowded days, or on any 
days, to give any single individual into custody for 
misconduct.” 

Much as the monuments of Westminster Abbey 
have suffered from wilful mischief, they have sus- 
tained yet more injury from a want of due appre- 
ciation. On occasions of recent coronations they 
have been broken and mutilated in order to afford 
room for accommodations for spectators. In al- 
lusion to this, the following passage occurs in Mr. 
Brayley’s work: the monument spoken of is that 
of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster :— 

“This monument is more complete in its design, 
and much larger than that of Valence, yet its style and 
execution are very similar: like that, also, the upper 

art of its canopy has been most vilely mutilated. 
iven at the last coronation (that is, of George LV.) its 
remaining pinnacles and finials were disgracefully taken 

own, for the purpose of obtaining room for a few ad- 
ditional seats in a temporary gallery ; and they are now 
lying unrestored beneath the ancient arch, over the 
tomb of panguan, in the chapel of St. John the Bap- 
tist. It is thus that our most elegant sepulchral me- 
morials become progressively deteriorated and even- 
tually destroyed, through the ill taste or negligence of 
those who ought to take au interest in preserving them.” 

About 20 years ago, on the occasion of the re- 
moval of the iron guards of the tombs, those of 
the monuments of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Edward the First, and others scarcely 
less interesting, were taken away, among which 
was @ wrought-iron head, supposed to be a por- 
trait of Edward the First. The gates also of 
Henry the Fifth’s chapel were taken away. They 
are thus described by Mr. Brayley :— 

“In the tenth volume of Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ is the 
copy of an order for the payment of #12 to Jobn Ar- 
derne, clerk of the works, fur 36 tons of Caen stone 

(doliatis petra de Cane), by him purchased to make 
the king’s tomb, and #23 6s. 8d. more for making the 
tomb. ‘This order bears date in the first year of Hen 
the Sixth; and it is therefore evident that the tom 








was then completed. Inthe same volume is also an 
pg for the fabrication of the iron-work around 
the tomb, made by Roger Johnson, smith, of London, 
and copied from the patent-rolls of the ninth year 
(anno 1431) of Henry the Sixth. Not a doubt can be 
entertained but that the iron-work therein mentioned 
is the same that still remains, though Dart has erro- 
neously assi it to the time of Henry the Seventh ; 
and it is evident that it could not have been put up till 
the front, at least, of the chantry chapel was com- 
pleted. e ornamental parts of the gates which en- 
close the tomb are entirely allusive to the armorial 
insignia of Henry the Fifth, and the devices and work- 
manship of the whole are very curious. The recess in 
which the tomb is placed is nearly a square, enclosed 
by iron grates and gates ; the latter open under a hand- 
some pointed arch of stone, surmounted by an elegant 
arrangement of canopied niches tarveted (including 
statues and other ornaments), and flanked by octagonal 
towers. The general pattern of the open work of the 

tes consists of small-sized squares, each containing 
our trefoils, and their impost or fascia is divided into 
13 compartments, which have been painted alternately 
blue and red; on each blue space were placed three 

Ided fleurs-de-lis, and on each red space three gilded 
ions; below these, near the middle of the gates, were 
fixed alternately a row of swans and a row of ante- 
lopes, but only one swan and two antelopes are now 
remaining.” 

Under the superintendence of an officer of the 
Crown these memorials must have remained in an 
entire state ; and considering the satisfactory pro- 
ceedings of the French Committee, it is to be 
hoped that they will not be much longer over- 
looked. But the removal of the railings is not 
the only reason calling for some such supervision ; 
for from the very process of cleaning, which is 
committed to ignorant persons, many of the ar- 
morial bearings have been obliterated. With re- 
spect to the free admission of the public, that 
would be a new source of information; and from 
past experiments, such a proceeding may be as 
free from risk in this case as in others. 


re 


REVIEWS. 


Picturesque SKETCHES OF THE AGE oF FRAN- 
cis 1. Drawn by Witt1aM Miitier. Litho- 
graphed by Louis Hacue. Publishers, Henny 
Graves and Co. 

The splendours of this period of French history 

have occupied very much the pencils of native 

artists; but these have failed to produce any- 
thing approaching the valuable realities of the 
work before us—a series of twenty-six charming 
tableaux of the architectural reliques of the re- 
naissance ; some of which have been deemed 
worthy of modern imitation, and accordingly 
removed to Paris as models for study. It is 

a matter of surprise to all foreigners who visit 

France, that the taste which prevailed during 

the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II., whose 

age was the French cingue-cento, should have 
been superseded by that which gave rise to the 
heavy piles and pyramidal roofs of the period 
of Louis Quatorze. The French must regret 
that the sensitive and constitutional egotism of 
the grand monarque led him to adopt that 
which was absolutely bad, rather than give his 
suffrage in favour of the fine perceptions of ano- 
ther—rather than not work out for himself an en- 
tire identity, whether for better or worse. In 
comparing the edifices of the two periods, it may 
fairly be said, that the taste of the former was put 
out by the huge extinguishers which capped the 
buildings of the latter time. Nothing in this style of 
art can ever surpass the beauty of these sketches, 
which present us the remains of the magnificence 
of the roi chevalier. The series contains views of 

—the Terrace, Chambord—the Gallery at Fon- 

tainebleau— Monument of Francis of Brittany—the 

Tournament, Chambord—the Guard-room, Cham- 

bord—Bed-room of Diana of Poictiers—the Court 

of Honour, Fontainebleau—Drawing-room, Fon- 
tainebleau—Grand Dining-room, Chenonceaux— 

Bed-chamber, Azay-le-Rideau — Chamber of 

Marie de Medicis, Blois—House of Francis I.— 

Chapel at Amboise—Tomb of Maréchal Brezé, 

Rouen—Ball-room of the Palace, Fontainebleau, 

&c.&e, This work cannot be confounded with the 











ephemeralsof art got up for thedrawing- 

for it is identified with the history of ones — 
and does honour to the progress in art of another, 
The sketches commence at the Castle of Chambord, 
which is situated about four leagues from Blois, 
and is one of the most perfect remains of the time. 
It was commenced in 1526, and was in progress 
of building during the reign of its founder Francis 
and of those of Henry IL, Henry IIL, and 
Charles IX. Francis began its ‘erection 80 
earnestly, that he employed 1800 men upon the 
works ; but as his successors were not moved b 

the same spirit, it was never completely finished 
The sketch is the terrace, which is viewed 
through an arch, the shadow and solidity of 
which, contribute additional lightness and ele. 
gance to the fourelles seen through it. This 
plate is moreover the frontispiece; and the 
more appropriate as being everywhere deviced 
with the cognizance and initial of Francis. We 
are next transported to Fontainebleau, and set 
down amid the gorgeous decorations of the Salle 
des Fétes, or Gallery of Francis the First, which, 
in its style, is unrivalled. Before the time of 
this king, the Palace of Fontainebleau was of 
little note; but he so improved it as to befit 
the magnificence of his court. This famous 
gallery, which we find so faithfully represented 
in the plate, is the finest existing specimen of 
the elaborate detail which characterized the 
interior decorations of the renaissance. It is 
enriched with large pictures, by Primaticcio, 
Rosso, and other celebrated artists, coutempo- 
raries of Francis; and between these are placed 
cariatides, which give an inconceivable air of 
grandeur to the whole interior. In panellings 
below these are set numerous carvings of the 
royal trophies, arms, and ciphers above and 
around which appears inscribed Frangois, or 
Franciscus rex Francorum. There are also in- 
numerable sculptures of high merit, masks, 
frescoes, medallions, &c. ; in short, Art in every 
form of perfection enriches this truly regal 
gallery. To complete the picture, the artist has 
represented Francis himself attended by the 
dames and cavaliers of his court, and receiving 
vase from the hands of Benvenuto Cellini, who 
presents it kneeling. The grouping is admira 
bly effective, and the character of the throng 
accords perfectly with the splendours by which 
they are surrounded, for every figure wears the 














picturesque costume of the days of Titian and | 


Raffaelle. 

The Tournament at the Chateau-Chambord.— 
In this plate the principal front of the chateau 
is exhibited, showing that the plan of its founder 
was to construct a Moorish pavilion of unparal- 
leled splendour. This is really a picture of high 
merit, for the foreground derives life from & 
joust, which, of course, has attracted a concourse 
of spectators who surround the lists on all sides. 
Knights mounted, and in full panoply, are wait- 
ing before their respective tents to be summoned 
to break a lance with their antagonists; au 
squires, pages, and men-at-arms, are everywhere 
seen busied in their duties, or interested 
spectators. : 

Bed-room of Diana de Poictiers.—Diana de 
Poictiers, it will be remembered, was the = 
tress of Henry IL., and this plate represents her 
bed-chamber at Chenonceaux, a chateau — 
department of the Indre and Loire; the only 
one in that district remaining entire. a 
ceaux was the property of Diana, and there 
was accustomed to receive and entertain ‘. 
royal lover, when on his hunting expeditions ; 
the neighbouring forest of Loches. The ¥ 
of the furniture in the apartment 1s ee 
and carved with the = art ; ae ‘ 
seems to have esca e care 0 ; 
the minutest detail is followed out with 
utmost accuracy. The furniture m 
ment bears the initials H. and D. 
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Chamber of Marie de Medicis, Blois.— The 
astle of Blois is one of the most remarkable in 
France. Having arisen gradually to its present 
extent from additions received through a long 
series of ages, it consists of a mixture of the ar- 
chitecture of all times. The sketch describes an 
apartment iv it, furnished and ornamented in the 
taste of the renaissance. Blois was the scene of 
the murder of the Guises by Henry IIL, and it 
is probable that this was the apartment occupied 
by Catherine de Medicis during the perpetration 
of those base and cowardly assassinations. One- 
third of this superb plate is occupied by one of 
the highly ornamented fire-places of the period, 
on which are set portraits of Francis and Henry 
in medallion frames, surrounded by carvings of 
the most beautiful design; in short the panel- 
ling of the-entire apartment is covered by carv- 
ings and arabesques, chaste and elegant beyond 
description. 

Chapel of the Chateau at Amboise.—This chapel 
has lately been restored by the present King of 
France in its original style—the gothic of the 
middle ages; of which it is, on a small scale, 
one of the finest specimens in Europe. The 
drawing is so finely executed, that the delicately 
sculptured tracery with which this interior 
thounds is nowhere lost. The artist has repre- 
sented the ceremony of the baptism of one of 
the princes in a manner so forcible, as to claim 
for his work the consideration of a valuable pic- 
ture. 

Tomb of Maréchal Brezé, Rouen.—This is one 
of those splendid mausolea of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,on the designs and ornament of which were 
eterted the greatest talents of the time. It was 
erected by Diana of Poictiers, in memory of her 
husband, Louis de Brezé, and is constructed of 
white and black marble, the effects of which, 
respectively, are most faithfully preserved in the 
lithography. The effigy extended on the tomb, 
contrary to ordinary forms, is not only exposed 
without the usual funeral parade, but almost 
naked, Above, the maréchal is again seen, but 
as in life, sheathed in steel, reigning a spirited 
destrier, barded as if for the tournament. Diana 
has caused herself to be represented as a 
mourning widow at the head of the naked 
figure, and to be graven on the tomb an in- 
scription, somewhat impudent considering her 
morale, and the tenor of her life. 

Tomb of the Cardinals Ambose, Rouen.—Ano- 
ther of the magnificent tombs at Rouen ; it was 
finished in 1525. The two cardinals, uncle 
and nephew, are represented kneeling on 
cuions, their heads uncovered, and their 

ands joined in prayer. This sepulchre affords 
certainly one of the finest specimens of monu- 
ane sculpture in the world; its inimitable 

auties have received full justice at the hands 
of the artist. 

p Ball-room of the Palace, Fontainebleau. — 

Another portion of the Salle des Fétes, com- 

tee by Francis and finished by Henry II. 

e abundant decorations of the noble fire-place 
ire here exhibited in large; every practicable 
as may be observed to be occupied by the 
P tal of Henry entwined with that of Diana of 
oe or their devices. Gigantic cariatides 
thei the side of the fire-place, and high over 
al it heads, and between columns extending 
— to the ceiling, are seen the arms of France 

mounted by the crown, supported within the 
Oletiers crescent, 

ey sapeaned to Louis XII, St. Denis.—This 
~ 0 Constructed of white and black marble. 

pee = upper platform are the figures of Louis 
peal nne of Brittany, his queen, in the act of 
in 2g; while the same are extended as in death 

the lower division, within the open arches of 


Which are seated life-sized figures of the apostles. 





80 Profusely distributed over this monument: 
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_ -This valuable work cannot fail to be as popu 
in France as it must be in England: it a. 
sible to do it justice in a notice necessarily limit- 
ed: a description worthy of its subject-matter 
would fill a volume. 
Of Mr. Miiller we have had frequent occasion 
to speak, and always in terms of the highest 
commendation. His genius is of the best order, 
and in energy and perseverance no artist sur- 
passes him. He has by this publication added 
materially to his already-established reputation. 


Evementary Srvuoies, by H. W. Burcess. 
Published and sold by Mrs. H. W. Burcgss, 
Sloane-street. 

The author of this work, the late Mr. Burgess, 
has for many years been favourably known as a 
most successful instructor in pencil drawing. This 
work isa lithographic copy of drawings executed 
by Mr. Burgess, and originally intended by him- 
self as the first number of a series of three, which 
intention Mrs. Burgess now proposes to realize, 
provided she sustain no loss by the publication 
of this, the first. The manner in which these 
copies are lithographed is a most successful imi- 
tation of the decided and powerful touch which 
distinguished the sketches of the late Mr. Bur- 
gess. The studies are purely elementary, and 
commencing with the simplest forms, lead the 
student gradually to the more complicated ob- 
jects likely to engage his attention afterwards; 
he is also introduced to the first principles of 
drawing trees, generally a difficult study, but 
here inculcated with ease and address. 

Tae Srupent’s Guing; on Etements or 
Daawinc anv Perspective. By H. M. 
Wuicueto. Published by Smitu, Exper, 
and Co., Cornhill. 

This little work dwells upon a knowledge of per- 

spective as an essential to correct drawing, in 

which we concur most heartily. It embraces a 

few illustrations with the perspective rules at- 

tached, arranged in such a manner as to afford 
progressive studies, as well as directions for 
enabling the student to use the lead pencil with 
good effect, and even to roceed from that to 
sepia and water colours. The student will find 
in this little treatise much useful knowledge, 
conveyed in a form more simple and intelligible 
than may be met with in more elaborate works. 

The perspective lessons are easy, and the in- 

structions for the mixture of colours and for 

using them plain, and well adapted for be- 


ginners. 
Portrait or Writram Worpswortn. En- 
graved by E. Mc Innes, from @ Miniature 
by Miss Marcaret Gisities. Publisher, 
F. G. Moon. x 

What a world of “happy thoughts does the 
name of the poet summon into existence—all, 
and only, happy — for it is associated with 
nothing low or mean, or grovelling, much less 
vicious. It sends the care-worn student into 
the green-lanes to hold companionship with 
Nature. The hum of the home-bound bee— 
the merry song of the milk-maid —the note 
of the robin (a little too soon, perhaps, for he 
anticipates winter) — the “crisping’” of the 
leaves, that have already fallen—and the breeze 
that murmers a pensive yet not a melancholy 
good-bye to the foliage of the aoree 
memories of them all, and of many others < 
them, are wakened by the name; for oe 
our dream is far away from books, and = lu 
atmosphere of the lamp, and we are ve 
the pure air of the hills and valleys, changed as 
effectually, for the moment, as was poor Susan 


when she beheld ; 
. thbury glide, 
“ Volumes of vapour through i oo YF Cheapside.” 


iver flow on 
And a river an! The eloquent advocate 








severingly maintained the poct's privilege to 
give us— 
“Nobler loves and nobler cares.” 
He has made mankind his debtor while the 
world lasts. How delightful it is to those who 
know him, through his works, and love him for 
his sound and manly heart, laid open by his 
verse, to look upon this most weleome copy of 
his fine benevolent and expressive countenance, 
It is just the man, in one of his happiest moods— 
when his loftiest aspirations are with the simple 
truths of simple nature ; and the hero he pictures 
is one whom the Creator has ennobled. The 
portrait is like—very like him, as we knew him 
some half-a-dozen years ago ; his features, never 
handsome, though strongly marked, and with a 
character peculiarly generous, had been improved 
rather than impaired by years, and his white 
hair was growing thin about his broad and 
lofty brow ; but there was a dignity with a free. 
dom in his firm step:—and his age seemed “as 
a lusty winter,” healthful and invigorating. A 
most acceptable gift, therefore, is that which 
the fair and accomplished artist has sent us; it 
has given us an hour's enjoyment already; we 
shall return to it, again and again, as toa draught 
of refreshing water when the soul is thirsty; 
and, as we look upon it, repeat, over and over, 
some of the divine conceptions he has “ mar- 
ried to immortal verse.” 

Of the portraits of Miss Gillies we hope to 
see many more; she has been fortunate in pre- 
serving likenesses of other men of genius—and 
has thus rendered a service we can scarcely esti- 
mate too highly ; for when they live but in their 
works, it will be very pleasant as well as very 

rofitable to renew acquaintance of them, not 
C indistinct and unsatisfactory searehings 
after resemblances, but by bringing them before 
us as clearly as Art can do. 


'1O CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. M.—A note has been received from this cor- 
respondent, bearing date the 22nd ult., wherein he 
alludes to a communication sent a few days previously, 
and in which he wishes us to correct an error into which 
he had fallen in reference to the Van Eyck, in the 
late exhibition of the British Institution. We beg to 
say, that the communication of which he speaks has 
never been received. 

Tue Vaw Evcx Venicre.—We have received from 
a Brighton correspondent a letter on this subject, the 
insertion of which we are obliged to decline, The 
writer claims to be in possession of a genuine docu- 
ment, in which the veritable vehicle employed by Van 
Eyck is described. He farther says, that having ex- 
perimented upon the instructions contained in the 
document, a composition was produced which caused 
the work executed with it to excel in brilliancy certain 
productions of Raffacile and Reynolds, Our corre- 
spondent is of course desirous of making the most of 
the information he possesses, but he does not clearly 
state his view on the subject; he speaks of a com- 
mittee, but we do not think it necessary that a com- 
mittee should be formed; the studio is the place to 
test the value of this secret, and whether it be the 
Van Eyck medium or not, his vehicle cannot fail to 
recommend itself if it possess the properties de- 
scribed. 

Finke ARTS IN IRELAND.—Royvat Inisn Ant-Union, 
—We made a mistake in our last month’s notice of this 
Society. In referring to the subject selected for en- 
graving we were quite correct in our conjecture that it 
would befrom a work by Rothwell, an artist who is de- 
servedly most popular with his countrymen; but in- 
stead of the * Tired Out,’ we should have said the chef- 
d’wuvre of this gentleman, ‘The Noviciate Mendi- 
cants.’ The former, although very clever, bas little 
or no subject in it; the latter is a work of a very high 
character, full of expression and feeling ; and we sin- 
cerely congratulate the Society on its choice, and Mr. 
Rothwell on the national compliment paid to him. It 
will make a most po print, produced as it will be 
by this Society in first-rate style. 


¢> An accident (to the extent of half the quantity of 
the Aut-Un1on) at the moment of going to press, 
and after the Editor had finished his la r4,--has 
compelled the Printer to omit the Keport of the 
Royal Art-Union, several Reviews, §¢., ntended for 
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POETRY, PAINTING, AND MUSIC. 





In post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
TREATISES ON p 
OETRY, MODERN ROMANCE, AND 

RHETORIC, being the Articles under those 
Heads in the Seventh Edition of the Racyeingnse Bri- 
tannica. By GEORGE MOIR, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Edinburgh, and WM. SPALDING, 
Esq., Advocate. 5 

“The Article ‘Poetry,’ by Professor Moir, is pre- 
faced with an eloquent and perspicuous exposition of 
the mental and moral qualities requisite to its pro- 
duction ; and the distinction between the province of 
imagination and of fancy evinces discrimination at 
once accurate and profound.”’—Exeter Gazette. 

II. 
In post 8vo, price 6s., 

AINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads in the Seventh 

Edition of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
“Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ has come under our notice. 
We have read no work of that Author with anything 
approaching to the same gratification.” ..... . 
“We must add a similar testimony in favour of his 
fellow labourer, Mr. Haydon. His Treatise seems to 
us the result of study and observation extensive and 
profound.””—Quarterly Review. 

Ill. 
In quarto, price 9s. with numerous Engravings and 
= Musical Illustrations, interspersed with the 
ext, 

N ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with 
an Introduction and Appendix, including the Article 
“ Music,” in the current Edition of the EncycLo- 

PADIA BRITANNICA. 

By G. F. GRAHAM, Esq. 

**A masterly and comprehensive Essay.’’—Atheneum. 

“ A lucid and harmonious arrangement of the princi- 
ples of the art.’”,—Musical World. 

“ We never saw so much sound practical intelligible 
information on the subject compressed into the same 
space.’’—Spectator. 

Apa and Cuaruies Buiack, Edinburgh; Sip- 
KIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; WHirraKer and Co.; 
and HamILtTon, ApAms, and Co., London. 


ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN, 

C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 

@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, a leave to inform Artists, the Trade, and 

Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 

EXPLANATOR SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 

numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Prices attached 

to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate — Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description. Orders from the country punctually at- 
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Published in 4to., Price £4 10s., in French Boards; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof im sions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, £7 76., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 

Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 
netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 


The Parts may be had comets. 

1, On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price #1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
in boards. 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR, Fourth Edition. Price 41 11s. 6d. 
in boards. 

This Work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 

dent in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedi 

Britannica.—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 











CHEAPEST AND BEST MANUFACTURED PIC- 

TURE FRAMES IN THE WORLD. 

GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
e@ and GILDER, 19, St. Martin’s-court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., that as he 
Manufactures every description of ornamented, Gilt, 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames entirely on his pre- 
mises, he is enabled to offer them at such low prices, 
that ke defies competition. A most extensive assort- 
ment of every description of Picture Frames kept 
ready. Re-gilding, in all its branches, done in a most 
superior manner, and cheaper than by any other Gilder 
in the kingdom. Estimates given free of charge. 

P.S. A List of the Prices of PLATE GLASS, Gilt 
and Fancy-wood Picture Frames, Room Mouldings, 
&c., can be had at the Manufactory (gratis), or sent 
(pre-paid) to any part of the Kingdom. 

P. G. respectfully solicits a Trial of his Work, for 
quugesies of Quality and Price, with other Manu- 
acturers. 


QCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated 





by Royal Charter. 
LONDON BOARD. 
SDeane Campbell sq. | John Kingston, Het 
. ns Cam " ohn Ki n " 
W. Fane De Salis, Esq. | Divie Robertson, Esq. 
J. Gordon Daff, Esq. H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Robert Murray, Esq. John Small, Esq. 
R. Oliverson, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
Sutherland Mackenzie, Esq., Manager. 


MODERATE RATES, both for Fire and Life As- 
surance. Liberal Conditions and unquestionable Se- 
curity are the distinguishing features of this 
Corporation. 

Special Risks reasonably rated. 

ables of Rates, and every information, may be had 
of the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449, 
West Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House. 
Scottish Union Office, F. G. SMITH, 


ce 
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HE STUDENTS’ GUIRE 
i. : 
a, DRAWING and PERSPECT STE MENTS 
M. Wu ICHELD. Nature, by H. 
work upon an entire new i 
of Sketching and Colouring whi? Ferepectiene tue Art 
ing ic examples with perspective lines attached to 
tate the acquirement of that ing Art. 
may be had of Reeves and Soria np, Ghee oral; and 
all principal Booksellers. ve Aces 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDE . 
APIER MACHE/ WORKS, is WEL. 
LINGTON - STREET NORTH, STRAND 
CHARLES F. BIELEFELD begs to inform Architects, 
Builders, &c., that in addition to the Volume of 
terns already published, he has now produced 40 New 


Engravi which may be had separate} 
The complete work now comprises wearily 089 pee 
of works in every style, actually manufactured in Pa- 
oad Maché, and on sale: consisting of Picture and 
lass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and every 
species of decoration for ceilings, walls, &c. The ex- 
cellence of the improved Papier Maché Ornaments in 
architecture is now fully and admitted by 
the first architects, and by the most eminent builders 
in London and the provinces.—The above folio volume 
is sold, bound complete, with a tariff of prices, at Three 
Guineas, which will be remitted to persons ordering 
goods to the amount of £50 or upwards. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(o ite THe Dispatcn News -office 
sempectil y informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 


attempted. 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be tis, and 
sent free of tage to any part of the Kingfom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
= — and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT. — The 
extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a new fracture is 
certain to take place rather than a severance in the 
original. Thus it su all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the ones of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s.6d., and 7s.64., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; 
rincipal Chemists and 








their appointment, at the ; 
Bee SLOFELD'S London made Table Knives, 








tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


Pe 
at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 
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TOGETHER WITH 


VALUED AT 500 GUINEAS. 


Purchasers to the amount of Ten Guineas from a List of magnificent Copyright Engravings, are entitled, without further charge, 


contest for the Two splendid Prizes. 


99 


~~, 


GOLDEN 


At whose House the Prizes may be viewed. 


Golden-square, September 27, 1841. 


Mrs. Parkes begs leave to claim the attention of those Ladies and Gentlemen who intend to take chances for the under- 
mentioned Prizes, and to urge them to be prompt in securing them, as the greater portion of the numbers are already engaged ; and 
she is anxious immediately to make preparations for the day on which the drawing shall come off. 


TO BE DISPOSED OF UPON THE PLAN ADOPTED BY THE “ART UNION,” IN THE DISPOSAL OF THEIR PRIZES. 


BOWYER’S UNIQUE ILLUMINATED BIBLE, 


IN FORTY-FIVE FOLIO VOLUMES, CONTAINING UPWARDS OF SIX THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS; THE WORKS OF THE 
GREATEST MASTERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, VALUED AT 3000 GUINEAS; 


HILTON’S CELEBRATED ORIGINAL PAINTING 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON INTO MADRID, 


Prospectuses may be obtained (describing the arrangements made under the auspices of noble and distinguished individuals) by applying to 


MRS. PARKES, SQUARE, 








London ; Printed (at the Office of PaLMER and Charron, 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street), and Published by How aud Parsons, 132, Fleet Street, —O¢ 
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